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EDITORIAL 


Ever  Hear  a  Crow  Sing? 


THE  crow  has  long  been  admired,  by  those  of  us  who  know 
him  well,  but  not  particularly  for  his  musical  achievements. 
Nevertheless,  the  wily  crow  has  been  smart  enough,  with 
the  connivance  of  some  perhaps  not  so  smart  humans,  to 
get  himself  elected  to  the  federal  "song-bird  list." 

That  is  right !  The  crow  is  now  on  the  federal  protected 
bird  list,  along  with  such  songsters  as  meadowlarks  and 
mockingbirds,  and  such  endangered  species  as  the  peregrine 
falcon,  California  condor,  and  Hawaiian  dark-rumped  petrel. 

This  all  came  about  through  quiet  negotiations  that  led 
to  an  extension  of  The  Convention  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for  the 
Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  and  Game  Animals,  by  which 
32  additional  families  of  birds  acquired  protection. 

Whether  federal  authorities  eventually  will  "protect"  the 
crow  as  a  game  bird,  or  continue  to  treat  him  as  a  songbird 
with  a  certain  nuisance  potential,  is  not  clear  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.  What  is  clear  is  that  now  the  feds  have 
him  on  the  protected  list  they  are  not  quite  sure  what  to 
do  with  him.  Federal  regulations  published  to  date  recognize 
that  crows  may  re(|uire  some  measure  of  control  or  man- 
agement because  of  depredations  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  consequently  no  federal  permit  is  required  to  control 
crows  "when  found  committing  or  about  to  commit  depreda- 
tions." Unfortunately,  this  gem  of  bureaucratic  wisdom 
raises  more  (juestions  than  it  answers  and  hopelessly  blurs 
the  distinction  between  crow  control  and  crow  hunting. 

When,  pray  tell,  is  a  crow  "about  to  commit"  a  depreda- 
tion? Some  might  argue  that  a  crow  is  an  opportunist  who 
is  always  about  to  commit  a  depredation  of  some  sort  just 
as  soon  as  he  can  find  one  to  commit.  But  will  a  federal 
enforcement  agent  buy  that  every  time?  Suppose  a  crow  is 
merely  winging  his  way  in,  at  the  UKMuent,  in  response  to 
a  mechanical  crow  call  operated  by  a  well  hidden  human  ? 

We  neither  dislike  crows  nor  hold  any  malice  toward  them. 
On  the  contrary,  we  enjoy  very  much  their  presence,  their 
antics,  and  their  cheerful  cawing.  The  landscape  surely  would 
be  poorer  without  the  crow.  We  like  ducks,  and  doves,  and 
bobwhite  quail  too,  and  fail  to  see  why  such  feelings  should 
make  it  permissible  to  hunt  them,  or  crows,  only  when  they 
are  committing  or  about  to  commit  a  depredation.  We  cer- 
tainly advocate  no  campaign  of  extermination  against  the 
crow,  but  we  do  submit  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
that  the  crow  needs  more  protection  than  that  afforded  by 
his  own  keen  senses,  intelligence,  adaptability  and  instinct 
for  survival. 

We  thought  we  detected  a  note  of  derisive  laughter  in  the 
voice  of  that  crow  who  hailed  us  from  the  trees  behind  the 
house  this  morning.  Why  not?  He  has  achieved  the  status 
of  a  federally  protected  bird,  along  with  our  songbirds  and 
endangered  species,  which  probably  proves  what  we  have 
suspected  all  along — that  some  crows  are  smarter  than 
some  people. — J.   F.   Mc. 
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LETTERS 


What's  Wrong  With   Hunting? 

MY  friends  and  I  all  enjoy  this  magazine 
but,  please,  more  stories  on  wildlife  and  con- 
servation— this  should  not  be  a  hunting  mag- 
azine. The  article  "Squirrel  Man"  (Novem- 
ber, 1972)  is  good. 

Remember,  you  are  also  serving  the  youth 
of  \'irginia  too. 

Ruth   Stci-cns 
Lorton 

Jf'V  agree  that  Virginia  Wildlife  should  not 
he  just  a  "hunting  magnzine,"  and  it  is  nut. 
But  it  is  published  by  hunters  and  fishermen, 
for  hunters  and  fishermen  and  others  ivith 
like  interests,  and  should  contain  material 
that  is  of  interest  to  hunters  and  fishermen 
and  others  zcitli  like  interests.  Remember, 
ivithout  hunters  and  fishermen,  there  zvould 
be  no  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine;  and  no 
state  wildlife  eonservation  program,  either. 
Sure,  we  also  serve  the  youth  of  Virginia. 
And  li'hat's  ivrony  xvith  the  youth  of  Vir- 
ginia being  keen  on  hunting  and  fishing? 
When  they  arc  enjoyed  in  accordance  icith 
the  "rules  of  the  game,"  in  the  manner  of 
true  sportsmen,  they  are  a  lot  more  n'holc- 
sonie  actiz'ities  than  many  of  the  alternatives. 
—Ed. 


Wants  to  Match  the  Hatch 

C.\N  you  advise  me  and  your  trout-fishing 
readers  if  an  emergence  table  for  May-flies, 
caddis-flies,  and  stone-flies  has  ever  been  pre- 
liared  for  the  mountain  streams  of  Virginia? 
If  such  a  table  exists,  please  consider  pub- 
lishing it  in  a  future  volume  of  l'ir</inia 
Wildlife. 

If  such  a  table  or  study  is  not  available, 
|)rei)aration  of  one  might  be  a  wortliy  i)roject 
for  a  wildlife  management  student. 

-As  most  trout  fishermen  are  aware,  emer- 
gence tables  do  exist,  but  they  are  oriented 
toward  northern  meadow  streams  in  which 
May-fly  hatches  predominate.  Here  in  Vir- 
ginia our  natural  rock  mountain  streams  re- 
quire the  dedicated  trout  fisherman  to  pay 
more  attention  to  caddis-  and  stone-flies,  yet 
almost  nothing  is  mentioned  about  them  in 
the  classic  trout  fishing  books. 

Can  you  help? 

Jdlm  Barber 
X'ienna 

Fish  Division  Chief  Jack  /loffnian  says  he 
H'i7/  look  into  this  and  see  ivhcthcr  data  can 
be  CO  in  piled  for  such  an  article  before  nest 
trout  season. — Ed. 


Doe  Deer  and  Apple  Pie 


By  JACK  W.  RAYBOURNE     and    JAMES  E.  THORNTON 
Game  Research  Biologist  Game  Biologist  Supervisor 
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HE  white-tailed  deer  is  uncjues- 

tionably   the   most   sought-after 

big  game  animal  in  \^irginia  to- 
day. Indeed,  the  opening  day  of  the 
deer  season  in  many  localities  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  suggests  a 
carnival  atmosphere.  Hunters  from 
near  and  far  gather  in  small  "cities" 
throughout  the  forest.  Most  area 
schools  expect  a  drop  in  attendance 
that  day,  and  some  schools  re- 
portedly dismiss  their  classes  for  the 
event.  Rifle-fire  during  the  first  few 
hours  in  many  areas  suggests  a  .small 
war.  Local  merchants  are  kept  busy 
selling  gasoline,  groceries,  and  camp- 
ing supplies.  However,  some  of  the 
older  hunters  and  "locals"  can  re- 
member when  deer  were  not  as  plen- 
tiful as  we  know  them  today. 

Where  did  all  these  deer  come 
from?  Since  the  days  when  \  irginia 
was  first  settled,  the  mountainous 
areas  have  had  some  deer.  However, 
large  areas  of  mature  uncut  timber 
ofifered  little  in  the  way  of  deer  food 
except  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  As  the  number  of 
settlers  gradually  increased,  the  deer  situation  began 
to  worsen.  Deer  had  been  all  but  wiped  out  by  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Poaching,  market  hunting, 
hunting  with  dog  packs,  and  general  abuse  of  the 
forest  land  that  made  up  their  range  eliminated  deer 
from  many  areas.  Deer  numbers  dropped  to  a  point  in 
some  counties  that  when  a  track  was  discovered  crowds 
gathered  to  observe  it. 

In  the  early  thirties  and  the  forties,  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  with  the 
help  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  some  local  game 
clubs,  carried  out  a  deer  restocking  program.  During 
those  years  approximately  1,800  deer  were  shipped 
from  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  North  Caro- 
lina and  eastern  Virginia  and  released  throughout  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  Hunting  with  dogs  west  of 
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The  percent  of  does  in  the  legal  harvest  can  determine  whether  a  deer  herd  declines, 
remains  stable,  or  increases  within  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range. 


the  Blue  Ridge  was  outlawed,  new  dog  control  laws 
were  passed,  and  game  protection  efforts  were  stepped 
up  to  protect  the  new  "residents." 

Deer  numbers  increased,  due  to  protection  and  the 
abundance   of   food    in    the   form    of   new    growth   or 


"browse"  that  sprang  up  following  the  days  of  uncon- 
trolled logging  and  burning.  Most  counties  that  had 
been  stocked  with  deer  had  "bucks  only"  seasons  by 
1945.  Does  and  fawns  became  virtually  sacred,  and  were 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  "home,  mother,  flag  and 
apple  pie."  Since  white-tailed  bucks  normally  mate  with 
several  does,  which  in  turn  usually  bear  twin  fawns,  the 
resulting"  doe  and  fawn  protection  assured  the  white- 
tail's  comeback.  Deer  numbers  continued  to  increase 
and  everyone  was  happy  .  .  .  but  the  happiness  was 
short  lived. 

The  browse  which  had  become  so  abundant  follow- 
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ing  the  logging  and  burning  grew  out  of  tlie  reach  of 
deer  as  the  new  forest  stands  reached  "pole"  stage.  In 
addition,  the  thick  growth  of  pole  timber  cut  off  much 
of  the  sunlight  to  the  forest  floor,  nearly  eliminating 
deer  food  and  cover  in  most  of  the  cutover  areas.  Oc- 
casional "die  offs"  from  over-population  and  lack  of 
food  were  noted  by  1950.  Deer  damage  complaints 
were  common,  and  damage  to  crops,  orchards  and  for- 
est rei)r()duction  became  a  serious  problem.  The  deer 
hunter's  favorite  hunting  ground  is  someone  else's  (  pub- 
lic or  private)  land,  where  timber  must  be  produced, 
and  orchards,  gardens,  and  cropland  must  l)e  cultivated. 

Biologists  use  a  term  known  as  "carrying  capacity" 
to  refer  to  the  number  of  game  animals  that  a  given 
tract  of  land  can  support.  A  farmer  utilizes  "carrying- 
capacity"  when  he  knows  not  to  put  ninety  head  of  cat- 
tle in  a  pasture  which  will  only  support  forty  animals. 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  rapidly  increasing  deer  herds  to 
a  level  the  land  could  support,  the  Game  Commission 
introduced  "hunter  choice"  or  "any  deer"  seasons  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  1950"s. 

As  much  as  the  deer  hunter  would  like  to  see  deer 
as  "thick  as  rabbits"  and  running  ahead  of  him  in  every 
direction,  the  available  food  could  not  support  such  a 
population  for  the  long  haul.  The  Commission's  experi- 
ence through  the  intervening  years  to  the  present  dem- 
onstrates that  constant  "bucks  only"  seasons  normally 
are  not  sufficient  to  keep  deer  numbers  and  food  sup- 
plies in  proper  balance. 

Careful  records  are  kept  on  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  each  county's  deer  herds.  Biologists  and  game 
managers  operate  selected  big  game  checking  stations 
to  gather  annual  data  on  such  things  as  deer  weights, 
antler  growth  and  development,  general  condition,  dis- 
ease examination,  fawn  production,  percentages  of  does 
and  fawns  harvested,  and  other  valuable  harvest  infor- 
mation. A  variety  of  buck  and  doe  seasons  lias  been 
tried  experimentally  over  the  years,  and  does  and  fawns 
have  not  always  been  allowed  in  the  harvest.  Therefore, 
the  only  way  to  compare  one  year's  harvest  with  an- 
other is  to  look  at  the  number  of  "antlered  bucks"  har- 
vested by  a  county  over  the  years.  Highland  County  in 
1947,  for  example,  harvested  less  than  two-tenths  of  an 
antlered  buck  per  square  mile  of  its  forested  range.  To- 
day that  county's  harvest  has  increased  to  over  two 
antlered  bucks  per  scjuare  mile — a  ten-fold  increase ! 
Other  neighboring  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  have 
experienced  similar  or  greater  growths. 

While  the  "antlered  buck"  kill  has  increased,  the  per- 
centage of  does  in  the  harvest  has  decreased  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  doe  season.  Prior 
to  1968  the  "doe  day"  occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the 
deer  season.  Several  counties  eventually  had  doe  kills 
as  high  as  50%  of  the  harvest  with  this  type  of  season, 
which  is  higher  than  we  like  to  see  it.  In  1968.  the  doe 
day  was  shifted  to  the  last  day  of  the  two-week  season 


when  hunting  pressure  is  lighter.  The  doe  kill  was 
reduced  by  approximately  one-half  as  a  result  of  this 
change.  Presently,  the  doe  harvest  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  the  existing  deer  populations  is  a  healthy 
25-30%. 

Even  with  doe  hunting,  the  population  and  harvest 
continues  to  climb.  Virginia's  state-wide  deer  harvest 
has  progressed  from  less  than  4,000  animals  in  1947, 
when  checking  stations  were  begun,  to  over  40,000  ani- 
mals in  1971.  The  1972  fall  harvest  is  expected  to  go 
to  43,000  animals.  Biologists  and  foresters  of  the  \'ir- 
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While  the  percent  of  does  in  the  legal  harvest  can  determine 
whether  a  herd  will  increase  or  decline,  the  number  of  antlered 
bucks  harvested  from  year  to  year  in  a  particular  range  is  a 
good  indicator  as  to  whether  the  herd  actually  is  increasing, 
declining,  or  remaining  relatively  stable. 

trinia  Game  Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 

o 

through  a  cooperative  game  management  program,  have 
managed,  thus  far,  to  keep  the  food  supply  in  balance 
with  the  expanding  deer  population.  This  will  continue 
to  be  their  goal. 

Deer  hunters  throughout  X'irginia,  and  particularly 
in  northwestern  \'irginia,  where  a  large  amount  of  pub- 
licly owned  land  exists,  may  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  optimism.  Public  support  for  good  game  manage- 
ment and  seasons  based  on  sound  biological  facts  will 
go  far  toward  preserving  a  balanced,  healthy  deer  herd. 
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The  Natural 

History  of 
Virginia  Toivns 


By  CHARLES  E.  NIMMO,  JR. 

Williainsburg 

IN  browsing  througli  the  United  States  Directory  of 
Post  Offices,  one  is  struck  by  the  wide  range  of 
natural  history  subjects  covered  under  the  Hsting  of 
Virginia  post  ofHces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  (|uite 
apparent  that  Virginians  had  a  keen  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  nature  when  they  began  to  name  their 
towns.  In  some  cases  they  also  seemed  to  have  had 
rather  vivid  imaginations. 

What  does  Virginia  offer  the  naturalist?^  To  find 
out,  put  on  your  walking  shoes  and  we'll  take  a  hike 
around  the  Commonwealth. 

If  your  specialty  is  botany,  we  might  proceed  directly 
to  a  Forest  (Bedford  Co.)  where  you  will  find  an  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  trees.  They  include  Red  Ash 
(Tazewell  Co.).  Red  Oak  (Charlotte  Co.),  Redwood 
(Franklin  Co.),  Whitewood  (  P>uchanan  Co.),  Oak- 
wood  (Buchanan  Co.),  Linden  (Warren  Co.),  and 
even  Ebony  (Brunswick  Co.).  Searching  carefully  on 
the  ground,  you  will  undoubtedly  come  across  a  Birch- 
leaf  (Dickenson  Co. ). 

Moving  on,  we  pass  in  (|uick  succession  an  Oakpark 
(Madison  Co.  ),  a  Locust  Grove  (Orange  Co.  ),  and  a 
Cedar  Bluff  (Tazewell  Co.).  Lcxjking  past  Rose  Hill 
(Lee  C(x ),  you  will  observe  lush  fields  of  Clover 
(Halifax  Co.)  and  Blue  Grass  (Highland  Co.).  But 
be  wary  of  that  large  Bee  (  Dickenson  Co. )  buzzing 
around. 

All  along  the  trail,  we  find  an  abundance  of  Ivy 
(Albemarle  Co.) — fortunately  it  isn't  the  poisonous 
variety.  And  did  you  see  that  lovely  Hyacinth 
( Northumberland  Co. )  in  full  bloom  'f 

Leaving  the  woods,  we  cross  Mount  Holly  (West- 
moreland Co.).  White  Plains  (Brunswick  Co.)  stretch 
out  to  the  horizon  on  your  right  and  the  awesome  Alps 
( Caroline  Co. )    reach  up  t(j  the  heavens  on  the  left. 

A  remarkable  sight  is  in  store  around  the  next  bend. 
There  it  is!  An  orchard  of  Orange  (Orange  Co.) 
trees.  If  you  are  still  hungry  after  indulging  in  this 
luscious  fruit,  you  can  round  out  your  menu  with  Rice 
( Prince  Edward  Co. )  and  even  satisfy  }-our  sweet 
tooth  over  at  Sugar  Grove  (  Smyth  Co. ). 

If  there  are  any  bird  watchers  in  our  group,  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  Often  we  see  the  flashing,  red 
brilliance  of  a  Cardinal  (Mathews  Co.)  which  offers 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  jet  black  Raven  ( Tazewell  Co. ) 
circling  overhead.   Look  (juickly.   There   is  a   Parrott 


(Pulaski  Co.)  perched  in  a  Greenbush  (Accomack 
Co. ) .  When  we  get  to  Eagle  Rock  ( Botetourt  Co. ) ,  we 
may  even  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a  Birdsnest 
( Northampton  Co. ) . 

Now  the  trail  leads  down  to  the  sea,  where  there  are 
more  wonders  to  behold.  Standing  on  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  (Accomack  Co.),  we  observe  a  single  Oyster 
( Northampton  Co. )  half  buried  in  the  wet  sand. 
Another  unidentified  Mollusk  (Lancaster  Co.)  basks 
in  the  sun.  Glancing  over  the  White  Marsh  (Glouces- 
ter Co.),  you  can  barely  see  a  Dolphin  (Brunswick 
Co. )  frolicking  in  the  bright,  blue  water. 

Fishermen,  unload  your  gear  and  try  to  land  a  Rock- 
fish  (Nelson  Co.).  If  they  are  n(^t  biting  this  time  of 
day,  you  may  have  to  wait  until  we  get  to  Trout  Dale 
(Grayson  Co. ).  The  fishing  is  said  to  be  excellent  there 
— especially  near  the  Beaverdam  (  Hanover  Co. )  which 
is  just  beyond  the  Great  Falls  (  Fairfax  Co. ) . 

The  hunters  in  our  party  who  come  from  Nimrod 
Hall  (Bath  Co.)  are  also  eager  for  some  action.  Let 
them  take  their  chcjice.  Some  may  head  for  Doe  Hill 
(Highland  Co.)  while  others  test  their  skill  at  Elk 
Creek  (Grayson  Co.).  A  few  who  really  want  a  chal- 
lenge decide  to  try  some  big  game  hunting  at  Buffalo 
Junction  (  Mecklenburg  Co.).  Only  the  very  brave  dare 
try  their  luck  at  Dragonville  (  King  &  Queen  Co.). 

Let's  hope  our  spcjrtsmen  practice  all  the  safety  rules 
so  that  no  one  will  accidentally  shoot  the  Horsey 
(Accomack  Co.),  .someone's  Mascot  (King  &  Queen 
Co. ) ,  who  escaped  from  the  Horsepen  ( Tazewell  Co. ) . 

Since  the  hour  is  late,  we  had  better  start  our  home- 
ward journey.  Just  a  moment!  Are  we  lost?  Well,  not 
for  long.  Just  face  North  (Matthews  Co.)  and  keep 
on  walking.  It  would  have  been  embarrassing  if  friends 
had  to  Rescue  ( Isle  of  Wight  Co. )  us. 

A  couple  of  rock  hounds  keep  slowing  us  down  while 
they  stop  to  pick  up  specimens  of  Mineral  ( Louisa 
Co.)  such  as  White  Stone  (Lancaster  Co.),  Blackstone 
(Nottoway  Co.).  and  ancjther  Big  Rock  (Buchanan 
Co.).  Each  one  hopes  he  will  eventually  find  a  Ruby 
(Stafford  Co.),  especially  here  in  Jewell  Valley 
(  Buchanan  Co. ) . 

But  we  must  really  hurry.  Hear  that  ominous  rum- 
bling in  the  distance?  Could  it  be  Vesuvius  (Rock- 
bridge Co. )  getting  ready  to  erupt  again  ? 

Now  as  the  darkness  comes  upon  us  and  our  Shadow 
(  Mathews  Co.  )  lengthens,  we  see  the  Moon  ( Ma- 
thews Co.  )  rising  like  a  huge  orange  balloon  over  the 
Tiptop  (Tazewell  Co.)  of  Copper  Hill  (Floyd  Co.). 
Tonight  we  will  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing a  total  Eclipse  (  Nansemond  Co. )  What  a  beautiful 
ending  for  our  lengthy  trek  as  the  first  Snowflake 
( Scott  Co. )  of  winter  falls. 

Later  as  we  sit  by  the  fireplace  sipping  a  cup  of  hot 
Java  (Pittsylvania  Co.).  we  all  agree  that  this  has 
been  no  Ordinary  ( Gloucester  Co. )  day. 
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Have  You  Seen 

PRESQUILE? 

By  MAGGIE  McDERMOTT 

Waukcgan,  Illinois 

JUST  minutes  from  downtown  Richmond,  Virginia, 
is  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  unique  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Richmond-Petersburg  Turnpike  carries 
you  quickly  south  to  Exit  6  and  State  Route  10,  point- 
ing southeast  to  Hopewell.  This  is  an  area  of  Virginia 
with  a  myriad  of  cliemical  manufacturers  and  their 
plants.  Almost  unbelievably,  in  the  midst  of  this  vast 
complex  of  potential  air  polluters  ( they're  doing  a  great 
job  to  combat  such )  is  an  island — an  island  which  is 
a  wildlife  refuge. 

To  get  there,  leave  10  before  getting  into  Hopewell 
and  swing  northeast  on  a  meandering  Route  827  which 
dwindles  off  onto  a  gravel  road  which  in  turn  deadends 
at  a  ferry  landing  on  the  James  River.  Arrangements 
must  be  made  in  advance  with  the  Refuge  Manager  so 
that  the  ferry  will  be  there  to  meet  you.  Write  to  him 
at  Presquile  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  P.O.  Box  658, 
Hopewell.  Virginia  23860  or  call  (703)  458-7541  or 
(  703  )  458-4797.  If  the  ferry  is  a  bit  late  and  you  have 
a  telephoto  lens  on  your  camera,  you  can  take  a  picture 
of  historic  Shirley  Plantation,  across  on  the  north  side 
of  the  James  River,  a  vantage  point  from  which  the 
house  is  seldom  seen. 

Presquile  Refuge  came  into  being  in  1952.  The  island 
itself  was  originally  a  peninsula,  surrounded  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  river  as  it  curved  into  an  ox-bow  bend. 
When  a  cut  was  made  through  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  peninsula  in  1934,  a  navigation  channel  was  estab- 
lished and  Pres(juile  became  an  island.  Two  years  after 
establishment  as  a  refuge,  1000  acres  of  water  in  the 
river  surrounding  the  island  was  closed  to  waterfowl 
hunting. 

Just  northwest  of  Pres(|uile  is  a  private  refuge  with 
limited  hunting.  Curies  Neck.  Wildlife  uses  both  areas, 
flying  over  or  swimming  the  channels.  But  when  hunt- 
ing pressures  increase,  the  move  is  toward  the  safety 
of  Presquile. 

If  you  are  fortunate,  you  will  see  Pres(|uile  under  the 
warm,  sunny  skies  of  early  spring  or  the  clear,  crisp 
days  of  autumn.  Eor  some  reason  we  are  never  so  lucky 
— at  least  not  in  Virginia.  livery  time  we  venture  to 
Virginia,  we  manage  to  hit  snow,  ice,  sleet,  rain,  cold, 
wind,  or  something!  But  it's  still  an  enjoyable  experi- 
ence for  us  Midwesterners  who  are  used  to  snow,  ice, 
sleet,  rain,  cold,  wind  and  cvcrythincj!  We  saw  Pres- 
([uile  in  early  April  (which  should  be  good).  We  saw 
it  in  a  misty  light  snow  and  a  chilling  wind.  It  was 
great.   Most  of  the  Canada  geese  had  left  for  points 


north  ;  a  few  were  still  there  ferreting  out  the  last  of  the 
corn  in  the  stubble  and  eating  some  of  the  succulent  new 
growth  in  the  fields. 

There  is  a  grand  walking  trail  ( about  an  hour  long 
for  the  first  part )  through  fields,  woods  and  along  the 
river.  A  dike  traverses  part  of  the  route  through  a 
swampy  area.  Wood  duck  houses  have  been  placed  in 
this  spot  and  there  have  been  some  successful  nestings. 
The  tide  was  unusually  high  when  we  visited  the  refuge, 
and  water  was  up  over  the  dike  in  several  places — this 
meant  backtracking  and  cutting  across  open  fields  to 
get  to  the  refuge  Ijarns  where  we  could  warm  up  a  bit. 

There  is  a  continuation  of  the  trail  along  which  one 
could  wander  for  another  hour.  But  in  our  case  we 
just  looked  over  the  barns  and  ecjuipment,  used  by  the 

Paul  D.  Daly,  manager  of  Presquile  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at 
the  time  of  the  author's  visit,  stands  at  the  ferry  landing.  Daly 
has  since  been  reassigned  to  the  Holla  Bend  Refuge  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  replaced  by  Robert  D.  Pacific  who  came  to  Presquile 
from  the  Back  Bay  Refuge. 
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Presqoile  (Continued  from  page  7) 

manager  and  his  crew  of  maintenance  people,  while  we 
warmed  up  out  of  the  wind.  Paul  Daly  then  piled  us 
into  his  pickup  truck  and  drove  us  to  some  of  tlie  spots 
we  hadn't  been  able  to  see  because  of  the  high  water. 
Vet,  because  of  the  high  water  condition,  we  were 
treated  to  some  sights  that  you  might  not  see  during 
those  days  of  "warm,  sunny  skies  of  early  spring"  and 
the  "clear,  crisp  days  of  autumn."  Deer  abound  on  the 
island  and  they  commute  to  the  mainland,  swimming 
across  the  river  when  they  see  fit.  We  didn't  see  a  deer 
or  any  deer  sign  until  we  hit  the  high  water  area  in  the 
pickup.  They  don't  appreciate  the  high  water  either;  so 
they  go  to  the  highest  ground  available  in  the  wildlife 
area  to  avoid  the  water.  As  we  drove  along  the  edges 
of  this  area  they  bounded  back  into  the  cover,  gorgeous 
creatures  with  white  Hags  Hying,  to  wait  there  on 
swampy  ground  until  we  had  passed.  Paul  showed  us 
a  fox  den  too — a  den  used  every  year  during  his  time 
as  manager  at  the  refuge.  He  checked  it  out  daily  to 
see  what  goodies  Ma  Fox  had  brought  to  her  kits. 

We  drove  the  perimeter  of  the  refuge  and  were  shown 
where  fields  were  planted  to  corn  and  rye.  Unfortu- 
nately here,  as  with  many  of  our  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, funds  are  low.  Erosion  of  river  banks  is  a  major 
problem  and  money  for  stabilization  is  not  available — 
but  the  manager  and  his  crew,  do  as  much  as  they  can 
to  alleviate  the  problems.  They're  doing  a  good  j(jb  be- 
cause they  love  their  wildlife  and  the  wildlife  habitat 
they  have  become  a  part  of. 

Management  of  Prescjuile  is  primarily  for  waterfowl, 
though  there  are  three  types  of  habitat  to  be  found  on 
the  island.  More  than  800  acres  of  tidal  swamp  and  250 
acres  of  tidal  marsh  make  up  the  watery  home  f(jr  much 
of  the  wildlife.  Some  275  acres  is  used  as  agricultural 
land  and  is  farmed  to  provide  supplemental  f(X)d  for  the 
bird  and  animal  population. 

The  bird  list  for  this  unusual  island  refuge  is  a  long- 
one.  Among  the  winter  residents  are  sometimes  as  many 
as  10,000  Canada  geese.  There  are  sometimes  200  snow 
and  blue  gee.se  and  15,000  assorted  ducks.  The  swampy 
backwash  of  the  river  attracts  wood  ducks,  grebes,  her- 
ons, bitterns,  marsh  hawks  and  gulls;  and  there  are 
many  year-round  residents  too,  especially  among  the 
songbirds.  In  summer  a  colony  of  bank  swallows  nest 
in  the  high  clay  banks  next  to  the  navigatic;n  chamiel. 
They  are  reportedly  the  only  ones  of  this  species  to  be 
found  within  a  100-mile  radius  of  Prestiuile. 

Though  many  peojile  interested  in  wildlife  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  refuge,  many  are  not.  It  can  be 
seen  very  nicely  in  about  half  a  day  and  could  almost 
be  combined  with  a  tour  of  some  of  the  historic  jjoints 
in  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  areas.  (Jr  combine  it 
with  visits  to  some  of  the  James  River  plantations.  If 
you  haven't  seen  Pres(|uile,  do.  We  hope  to  again — 
without  the  snow  and  wind,  please! 
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By  DUANE  RAVER,  JR. 

Cary,  North  Carolina 

WHAT  d(j  you  say  about  the  walleye ?  Is  he  really 
"an  excellent  game  fish?"  Does  he  "strike  read- 
ily at  artificial  lures?"  Has  he  been  overrated  on 
the  dinner  table?  Or  is  he  even  worthy  of  nmch  ncjise 
at  all?  Well,  whatever  your  feelings  about  the  sharp- 
toothed,  glassy-eyed  perch,  he  definitely  has  a  place  on 
the  fishing  scene.  And  it  may  be  a  bit  difficult  to  sort 
fact  from  fancy  when  it  comes  to  the  walleye. 

First  of  all,  he  is  a  member  of  the  perch  family,  Per- 
cidae,  which  includes  the  sauger,  yellow  perch,  and  sev- 
eral dozen  assorted  darters — the  latter  of  which  seldom 
grow  larger  than  a  few  inches.  His  name,  or  at  least 
the  one  most  commonly  hung  on  him,  comes  from  the 
rather  strange  appearance  of  the  fish's  eyes :  almost  a 
milky,  glassy  blue,  when  the  light  is  right.  Actually,  the 
more  normal  "color"  of  the  eyes  is  a  dark  blue  or  even 
purple.  But  they  are  different  from  those  of  most  other 
fish. 

The  light-gathering  ability  of  this  eye  construction  is 
very  likely  a  good  bit  greater  than  that  of  most  other 
fish.  The  walleye  is  a  well-known  night  feeder  and  prob- 
ably can  detect  movement,  etc..  fairly  well  in  the  dark. 

The  general  body  color  of  the  walleye  varies  greatly 
all  the  way  from  a  listless  silver  gray,  to  a  very  dark, 
sooty  olive-bronze.  In  the  darker,  deeper  waters  of  win- 
ter, many  walleyes  take  on  tones  of  bronze  or  gray- 
greens.  But  the  underparts  are  almost  invariably  spar- 
kling white.  And  the  dark  blotch  at  the  rear  of  the  first 
dorsal  fin.  and  the  white  splotch  on  the  lower  tail  lobe, 
are  both  fairly  characteristic. 

Up  front,  the  walleye  is  well  ecjuipped  with  a  mouth 
full  (;f  needle-like  teeth.  Also  have  a  bit  of  respect  for 
the  gill  cover  edge :  it  is  sharp  and  can  cut  the  hand  that 
handles  the  fish  impnjperly.  The  scales  are  generally 
small  and  have  a  rather  rough  feel  when  the  skin  dries 
out. 

A  five  pounder  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  nice  fish, 
but  the  maximum  size  is  over  20  pounds.  Growth  rate 
is  rather  difficult  to  predict,  but  yearlings  are  rarely 
over  10  inches  long  on  their  first  birthday.  Given  a  good 
food  supply  in  the  fcjrm  of  gizzard  or  threadfin  shad, 
young  game  fish  or  rough  fish  fingerlings.  walleyes  may 
put  on  a  pound  a  year  in  our  latitude.  In  the  walleye's 
original  home,  the  upper  Mississippi  X'alley  and  central 
Canada,  it  grows  considerably  more  slowly. 

Spawning  occurs  in  the  very  early  spring  when  the 
water  reaches  a  temperature  of  40°  or  45°.  If  the  rest- 
less walleyes  can  find  a  stream  coming  into  their  reser- 
voir home,  they  often  will  swim  up  to  a  rocky  area  for 
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spawning.  If  no  snch  streams  are  available,  gravel  or 
rocks  in  several  feet  of  water  serve  as  the  egg-laying 
spot.  No  effort  is  made  to  construct  any  sort  of  nest  as 
do  the  sunfish  and  bass,  but  the  eggs  are  deposited  at 
random  and  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  adhesive  enough 
to  stay  among  the  rock  or  gravel  crevices. 

In  about  two  weeks  the  tiny  fry  emerge  and  almost 
at  once  begin  feeding  on  most  anything  that  is  small 
enough  to  eat.  A  steady  fish  diet  is  soon  established 
which  lasts  throughout  the  walleye's  life.  The  walleye 


ods,  still-fishing  with  live  minnows  is  effective  when 
the  fish  can  be  located.  The  walleye  usually  prefers  a 
crowd,  and  where  you  find  one,  there's  generally  a 
school.  Casting  with  various  minnow-imitating  lures 
can  be  productive,  particularly  at  night  in  areas  where 
the  walleye  roams  to  feed. 

There  really  aren't  many  tricks  to  catching  the  wall- 
eye .  .  .  once  you  find  where  they  are.  Of  course,  early 
spring  and  late  fall  fishing  (and  often  in  mid-winter) 
are  best.  Remember,  he  doesn't  like  to  go  far  for  a  meal, 


Yellow  Perch 


Darter 


Using  four  basic  features,  we  can  distinguish  the  walleye  from  its  two  close  relatives:  WALLEYE — 1.  strong 
canine  teeth;  2.  milky  eye;  3.  dark  spot;  4.  body  markings  seldom  dark,  and  seldom  going  below  lateral  line. 
SAUGER — 1.  fairly  strong  teeth;  2.  milky  eye;  3.  many  small  spots;  4.  body  markings  quite  dark  and  extend- 
ing to  lower  sides.  YELLOW  PERCH — 1.  no  distinct  teeth;  2.  "normal"  eye;  3.  little  or  no  spot;  4.  triangular 

bands. 


is  not  a  flashy  swimmer  and  seldom  attacks  its  prey 
with  much  dash.  They  often  glide  up  to  a  school  of  for- 
age fish  and  hope  to  surprise  them  rather  than  to  have 
to  out-run  them.  The  last  sudden  lunge  may  be  a  quick 
one. 

The  angler  would  do  well  to  try  the  deep  waters  first. 
probably  where  rocky  points  drop  off  abruptly.  Although 
trolling  has  long  been  one  of  the  accepted  fishing  meth- 


nor  does  he  want  to  travel  very  fast  to  get  it.  Fish  very 
slowly  and  be  alert  to  the  slightest  bite  or  strike. 

What  the  walleye  lacks  in  dogged  fight,  he  makes  up 
on  the  platter.  The  meal  is  just  about  tops  and  can  be 
fried  or  broiled  after  you  fillet  the  white  slabs. 

What  do  you  say  about  the  walleye  ?  Go  catch  a  cou- 
ple of  four-pounders,  and  ha\e  them  for  supper ;  then 
see  what  vou  sav. 
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Saturday  is  for  Fur  Trading 


By  BERT  LINDLER 

Williauishurg 

ALL  day  Saturday  the  wooden  doors  of  the  garage 
open  and  close  as  the  trappers  and  the  buyers 
come  and  go.  Inside,  Clarence  Richardson  divides 
his  time  between  skinning  muskrats,  buying  muskrats, 
and  selHng  muskrats.  For  Clarence  this  Saturday  and 
all  the  other  Saturdays  of  the  winter  trapping  season 
will  be  spent  in  fur  trading. 

I  leaned  back  against  a  wooden  crate  full  of  hides 
and  watched  as  Clarence  skinned  a  muskrat.  The  only 
cuts  he  made  were  along  the  back  legs.  Then  he  pulled 
the  rat's  skin  down  over  its  head  just  like  you'd  peel  a 
banana.  In  just  a  minute  he  had  that  muskrat  skinned. 

I  watched  as  he  threw  the  hide  onto  a  pile  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  "What  happens  to  the  hides,  after 
you've  skinned  the  muskrat?"  I  asked. 

Clarence  lifted  his  knife  to  point  across  the  garage. 
"You  see  those  stretchers  hanging  from  the  ceiling- 
over  there,"  Clarence  said.  "Well,  I  pull  each  hide 
down  over  a  stretcher  and  let  the  hide  dry  for  a  few 
days.  After  the  hide's  dry,  it's  ready  to  be  sold." 

"This  is  what  the  hide  looks  like  when  I  sell  it," 
Clarence  said  as  he  tossed  one  of  the  hides  to  me.  The 
hide  was  turned  inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  would  be 
exposed  to  the  air  and  dry  quickly.  All  the  fur  was  on 
the  inside.  It  wasn't  easy  to  recognize  that  the  dried 
hide  was  actually  a  muskrat. 

Local  trappers  (often  muddy)  stop  by  Clarence  Richardson's  ga- 
rage to  sell  their  catch. 

Photo  bv  Thomas  Wicboldt 


Fur  trader  Clarence  Richardson  can  judge  the  value  of  a  musk- 
rat  with  just  a  moment's  inspection. 

While  I  was  looking  at  the  hide,  a  trapper  opened 
the  garage  door  and  dropped  a  muddy  gunnysack  at 
Clarence's  feet. 

"Looks  like  a  pretty  good  catch,  Ned,"  Clarence 
said.  Clarence  pulled  a  rat  from  the  sack  and  ran  his 
thumb  under  its  fur.  He  looked  it  over  a  second  and 
tossed  it  to  the  floor.  Soon  the  sack  was  empty  and 
the  rats  lay  in  three  piles  at  Clarence's  feet.  Clarence 
paid  the  trapper  for  six  black  rats,  twelve  medium 
brown  rats,  and  three  small  brown  rats. 

After  the  trapper  left,  I  asked  Clarence  how  he  was 
able  to  sort  the  rats  so  quickly. 

"Well,  I've  handled  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
muskrats  so  I  know  what  to  look  for.  I  glance  at  the 
fur  to  check  for  color  and  quality.  Then  I  can  usually 
tell  by  the  heft  of  the  rat  whether  it's  a  medium  or  a 
small.  Even  if  the  rats  were  all  frozen  in  a  block.  I 
could  sort  them  just  as  quickly  by  the  lengths  of  their 
tails." 

Clarence  sells  his  hides  to  big  fur  buyers  in  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  Then  the  hides  go  to  clothing 
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manufacturers  in  New  "S'ork  City.  The  hides  are  used 
to  make  muskrat  fur  coats  and  as  fur  trim  for  collars 
and  cufTs. 

The  fur  market  changes  fast.  Over  the  past  thirty 
years  a  muskrat  hide  has  sometimes  heen  worth  as 
much  as  $3.50,  sometimes  worth  as  little  as  $.40.  T 
asked  Clarence  how  he  avoided  losing  money  when  the 
market  changes. 

"T  learned  to  sell  any  time  T  could  make  a  profit,"  he 
said.  "I  remember  the  year  my  father  was  offered  $2.90 
apiece  for  his  hides.  He  decided  to  wait  till  the  price 
went  up  to  $3.00.  We  finally  sold  those  hides  for 
$1.90,"  Clarence  said. 

"Tt  reminds  me  of  a  trapper  that  was  in  here  a  few 
days  ago."  Clarence  continued.  "He  told  me  he'd  lost 
three  dollars  by  selling  his  rats  the  week  before  prices 
went  up.  T  told  him  T  couldn't  see  how  he'd  lost  any 
money.  Vou  can't  lose  money  if  you're  selling  at  a 
profit." 


Baltimore  to  see  if  I'd  left  the  knife  in  my  shipment  of 
rats.  Sure  enough,  the  knife  came  to  the  house  today — 
special  delivery." 

.\s  he  put  the  knife  on  the  table  and  wiped  his  hands, 
he  said,  "T  wouldn't  take  twenty  dollars  for  a  knife  like 
that.  I've  skinned  over  six  hundred  muskrats  and  never 
had  to  sharpen  it  once." 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  last  of  the  muskrats 
was  skinned,  so  we  got  to  talking.  Clarence  talked 
about  how  he'd  gotten  started  in  the  fur  buying  busi- 
ness back  in  the  30's,  while  he  was  still  in  elementary 
school.  "I'd  buy  muskrats  from  my  friends  and  hide 
them  in  my  locker  till  school  was  out,"  Clarence  re- 
members. He  paid  his  friends  four  cents  for  the  musk- 
rats  and  sold  the  rats  for  eight  cents,  at  a  one-hundred 
percent  profit.  By  the  time  Clarence  was  out  of  high 
school  he  was  handling  twenty-thousand  muskrats  a 
year. 

Todav  there  are  far  fewer  fur  buvers  than  there  were 


Clarence  sells  his  furs  to  large,  out-of-state 
buyers.  They  eventually  go  to  garment  manu- 
facturing centers  such  as  New  York  City 
where  they  are  used  in  making  fur  coats  or 
as  trim  for  cellars  and  cuffs. 

Commission   pholo  by  Kcstcloo 


The  garage  door  opened.  This  time  it  was  one  of 
Clarence's  regular  customers.  He  wanted  three  musk- 
rat  meats  and  a  raccoon.  Clarence  cleaned  the  animals, 
wrapped  them  up  in  newspaper,  and  handed  them  to  his 
customer. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  realize  the  muskrat  is  a  clean 
living  animal,"  Clarence  said.  "A  muskrat  eats  just  the 
roots  of  the  marsh  grasses.  I've  had  a  lot  of  people  tell 
me  they  prefer  muskrat  to  either  turkey  or  chicken." 

After  Clarence  had  skinned  the  last  of  his  muskrats, 
he  showed  his  skinning  knife  to  me.  The  handle  was 
made  of  a  dark  wood.  The  curved  blade  was  only  about 
three  inches  long. 

"A  week  ago  Tuesday  T  lost  my  knife,"  Clarence 
said.   "When  I  couldn't  find  it  around  here,   T  called 


when  Clarence  was  starting  out.  There  are  now  only 
fifty  fur  buyers  in  the  state. 

"The  cost  of  living  just  keeps  going  up  and  up.  and 
the  prices  of  furs  hasn't  changed  much."  Clarence  said. 
"The  old-timers  stick  with  it.  but  there  aren't  many 
young  fur  buyers  these  days.  Tt  afl^ects  my  trappers, 
too.  A  man  just  can't  afiford  to  quit  his  job  in  the  win- 
ter to  trap  like  he  used  to.  He  never  knows  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  get  a  good  job  when  the  trapping  season 
is  over." 

Times  change,  and  the  prices  of  furs  go  up  and 
down,  but  for  Clarence  Richardson  Saturdays  are  still 
the  same.  Every  Saturday  of  the  trapping  season  he's 
in  his  garage  skinning  muskrats.  buying  muskrats.  and 
selling  muskrats. 
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By  PETER  H.  DUNNING 

Dallas,  Texas 


THE  Appalachian  Trail  is  a  2,025  mile  footpath 
that  follows  the  Appalachian  Mountain  System 
from  Springer  Mountain,  Georgia,  to  Mount 
Katahdin,  Maine.  The  trail  was  first  completed  in  1937, 
after  fifteen  years  of  hard  work  primarily  by  local  hik- 
ing and  conservation  groups  volunteering  their  time 
and  etTort  to  create  something  they  felt  worthwhile. 

Almost  a  quarter  of  the  AT  lies  within  \^irginia, 
over  460  miles,  by  far  uT^re  than  any  of  the  other 
thirteen  states  throug'^  which  the  trail  passes.  The 
variety  of  terrain  of¥ered  within  Virginia  is  unsur- 
passed— whether  you  ])refer  rock  climbing  in  some 
parts  of  the  northern  section  of  the  state,  walking  the 
ridges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Unaka  Ranges  in  Central 
\'irginia,  or  following  the  rolling  forest  trails  of  the 
south,  \^irginia  has  it. 

It  took  me  five  months  to  walk  the  entire  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  from  April  29  to  September  26.  1971. 
I  lived  on  the  trail  the  whole  time,  carrying  my  food 
and  supplies  in  a  backpack  that  generally  weighed  be- 
tween 40  and  50  pounds.  It  is  possible  to  walk  the  trail 
in  much  less  time ;  however,  time  was  the  least  of  my 
objectives. 

\''irginia  is  rich  in  the  Applachian  Trail,  both  in 
trail  miles  and  in  ])ossibilities  for  varied  trail  experi- 
ences. My  time  in  \'irginia  was  filled  with  unexpected 
surprises,  most  of  them  pleasant.  In  the  following  I  will 
share  some  of  these  surprises  as  we  follow  the  AT  as 
it  travels  the  length  of  \"irginia  from  south  to  north. 

The  trail  in  Virginia  covers  a  large  and  beautiful 
section  of  land,  over  400  miles  of  mountainous  \^irginia 
geography,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  more  than  an 
overall  impression  of  the  trail.  The  article  ends  with  a 
story  of  a  meeting  I  had  with  a  wild  turkey  one  morn- 
ing last  June.  That  morning  has  come  to  symbolize 
for  me  the  serendipity  of  walking  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  the  unexpected  awakenings  that  can  take  place 
when  you  take  to  the  outdoors. 

Virginia's  Appalachian  Trail 

The  AT  enters  \^irginia  from  Tennessee  at  Damas- 
cus, a  true  trail  town  in  the  .southwestern  part  of  the 
state.  Picturesquely  surrounded  by  mountains  rounded 
smooth  with  age,  Damascus  is  one  of  the  few  towns  to 
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have  the  trail  pass  right  through  the  middle  of  it;  the 
AT  goes  straight  down  Main  Street.  This  was  one  of 
my  planned  supply  stops,  but  I  stayed  an  extra  day.  so 
friendly  and  helpful  were  the  Damascus  town  folk  and 
so  proud  to  have  the  AT  as  part  of  their  lives. 

Just  north  of  Damascus,  a  new  section  of  the  AT 
has  been  just  opened,  some  thirty  miles  of  new  trail 
over  Pine  Mountain  and  Wilburn  Ridge.  The  new  sec- 
tion, not  open  when  I  went  through,  is  reported  to 
have  some  extraordinary  hiking  along  high  elevation 
meadowland  and  over  two  of  Virginia's  highest  peaks. 
Mt.  Rogers  (  5719  feet)  and  Whitetop  Mountain  (5520 
feet). 

Between  the  30  mile  long  ridges  of  Iron  Mountain 
and  Walker  Mountain  north  of  Damascus,  there  is  a 
series  of  smaller  valleys  and  broken  ridges  to  cross. 
In  my  daily  journalbook  I  find  this  note  about  the 
town  of  Groseclose.  situated  at  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
valleys:  "Walked  out  of  Groseclose  through  beautiful 
farmlands.  Followed  along  crystal  stream  into  moun- 
tains, through  flowering  fields  once  fallow  now  over- 
grown with  time  and  abandoned  houses  partly  returned 
to  the  country." 

The  trail  follows  the  wooded  ridges  in  a  north- 
easterlv  direction  toward  Pearis  Mountain  and  the  New 
River  crossing.  It  was  even  farther  north  late  one  after- 
noon ;  I  was  trudging  along  Sinking  Creek  Mountain 
hoping  to  find  a  place  to  make  camp  soon.  I  was  tired : 
one  foot  followed  another  mechanically  down  the  trail 
as  my  mind  was  lost  in  some  reverie  of  fatigue.  Sud- 
denly, for  reasons  I'm  not  sure  of,  I  broke  stride  and 
leaped  awkwardly  ahead  as  if  I  were  jumping  a  puddle 
that  appeared  unexpectedly  at  my  feet.  My  actions  were 
involuntary;  apparently  I  leaped  for  no  reason. 

When  I  stopped  and  looked  back  over  where  I  had 
just  leaped,  I  found  my  reason  :  a  large  rattlesnake 
sunning  in  the  middle  of  the  trail.  I  hadn't  seen  him  and 
he  hadn't  seen  me  either  I  guess,  because  he  never  rat- 
tled. Whatever  it  was  that  kept  me  from  stepping  on 
that  rattlesnake.  I'm  grateful  to  it.  I'd  already  gotten 
myself  lost  twice  that  day  and  I  was  in  no  mood  for 
more  aggravation. 

Farther  north  along  the  Unaka  Mountains,  the  trail 
often  follows  the  long  parallel  ridges.  Often  after  climb- 
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Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance  , 


GAME  COMMISSION  ADOPTS  POLICY  ON  CHANNELIZATION.  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 


Inland  Fisheries,  during  a  regular  meeting  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on 
November  3,  1972,  approved  the  following  policy  statement  on  Stream  Channel- 
ization: 

"WHEREAS  stream  channelization  (whether  termed  channelization,  stream  improvement, 
stream  bank  shaping  or  emergency  flood  control)  has  been  found  to  alter  the 
physical,  chemical  and  biological  regimes  of  streams  in  ways  highly  destructive 
to  stream  inhabitants,  waterway  dependent  wildlife,  stream  and  stream  bottom 
ecology,  sport  fishing  and  related  recreational  values,  as  well  as  natural 
esthetics;  and 

WHEREAS  the  adoption  of  land  use  regulations  can  help  allocate  flood  prone  lands  to 

their  most  appropriate  uses,  thereby  preventing  private  and  public  landowners 
from  burdening  other  landowners  and  the  public  with  losses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  unwise  developments  on  these  lands  at  the  expense  of  our  natural  and 
economic  resources;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  charged  with  protecting 
the  inland  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  Virginia  from  needless  waste  and 
destruction;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  policy  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  shall 
be  to  vigorously  oppose  stream  channelization  and  related  practices  except 
when  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  esthetic  values  are  minimal." 

Extensive  channelization  or  "stream  channel  restoration,"  much  of  it  necessary,  was 
conducted  in  Amherst  and  Nelson  Counties  following  Hurricane  Camille  in  1969 
and  in  Madison  and  Greene  counties  following  Hurricane  Agnes  in  1972. 
Emergency  funds  were  appropriated  and  stream  channels  were  reestablished  with 
draglines  and  bulldozers,  usually  as  straight  shallow  ditches  with  little 
fish  habitat  and  no  streambank  cover. 

Channelized  streams  offer  less  than  20%  of  the  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  that 

is  found  in  unaltered  streams  of  the  same  type.  Restoring  them  artificially 
to  some  semblance  of  their  former  beauty  and  usefulness  is  a  very  difficult 
and  expensive  process  although  this  was  accomplished  on  a  portion  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River  in  the  George  Washington  National  Forest  to  preserve  the 
character  of  a  potential  "Wild  Area."  Time  eventually  helps  the  stream  return 
to  a  normal  course,  but  this  may  take  from  30  to  100  years.  The  Game  Commission 
regards  channelization  as  a  last  resort  to  be  used  where  other  methods,  even 
though  they  may  be  more  difficult  and  costly,  are  not  feasible. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  environmental  impact,  a  coordination  program  has  been 

worked  out  whereby  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Commission  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
will  be  asked  to  evaluate  stream  channel  projects  in  advance  and  make 
recommendations . 

BEAR  RESEARCH  EFFORTS  EXPANDED.  The  Game  Commission  has  stepped  up  its  efforts  this 

year  to  obtain  more  complete  data  on  Virginia's  black  bears.  The  age  composi- 
tion of  the  bear  population  is  the  first  piece  of  information  that  researchers 
plan  to  nail  down,  and  hunters  are  being  furnished  with  special  envelopes  in 
which  to  place  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  bears  killed.  By  examining  cross- 
sections  of  teeth  from  these  jaws,  biologists  can  accurately  determine  the 
bears'  age  much  the  same  as  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  determined  from  counting 
the  rings  on  the  stump. 

Checking  stations  throughout  Virginia's  bear  country  were  supplied  with  the  special 
envelopes  and  instructions.  Cooperating  hunters  will  be  sent  information  on 
their  bear's  age. 

Teeth  are  also  being  taken  from  live-trapped  bears  caught  at  picnic  areas  and  crop 
damage  sites  so  that  the  age  of  these  animals  can  be  determined  after  they 
are  tagged  and  released.  Researchers  have  discovered  that  a  small  incon- 
sequential tooth  can  supply  all  the  necessary  information  without  harm  to  the 
bear.  Information  collected  from  all  these  studies  will  be  used  to  determine 
more  accurately  how  many  bears  safely  may  be  taken  by  hunters  without  endanger- 
ing the  brood  stock. 
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Damascus  Valley,  from     The  Trail." 

ing  a  liigli  peak  on  one  of  these  ridges,  I  could  look 
back  over  the  land  that  I  had  just  crossed  during  the 
past  few  days,  back  over  ridges  that  ran  off  out  of  sight 
before  they  disappeared  into  the  land,  and  forward  to 
the  days  ahead.  The  experience  defined  continuity. 

At  Tinker  Mountain  near  Roanoke,  the  trail  follows 
a  jutting  ridge  crest  for  over  a  mile  with  sheer  cliffs 
on  one  side.  I  sat  on  the  cliff's  edge  for  part  of  one 
morning,  looking  out  over  the  valley  and  feeling  the 
unchecked  wind  through  my  light  hiking  clothes.  Lying 
on  giant  boulders,  I  could  watch  hawks  come  out  of  the 
valley  beneath  me.  gliding  up  on  morning  thermals  to 
hover  briefly  at  my  level,  and  then  soar  higher  on 
gentle  spirals  above  my  flightless  cliffs,  up  and  out  of 
sight  into  the  skies.  How  plain,  how  domestic  I  felt 
before  these  hunter  hawks. 

Two  things  set  the  mood  while  walking  through  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest  along  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  Blue  Ridge :  mountain  laurel  and  mountain  lion. 
The  mountain  laurel  was  in  bloom  everywhere ;  its 
delicate  little  porcelain  flower  covered  whole  hillsides 
with  exquisite  clusters  and  filled  the  air  with  its  per- 
fumes. 

There  were  two  mountain  lions.  On  a  rainy  morning 
T  saw  them  about  an  hour  apart,  and  this  unexpected 
meeting  kept  me  excited  for  a  week.  No  sooner  had  the 
lions  seen  me,  than  they  fled  to  the  protection  of  the 
forest.  Later  I  talked  with  a  ranger  who  said  that, 
though  mountain  lions  were  supposedly  extinct  from 
this  area,  there  had  been  a  number  of  recent  sightings 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  pair  of  young  lions.  We  agreed 
that  with  the  many  examples  of  vanishing  and  vanished 
species,  it  was  nice  to  see  one  coming  back. 

It  rained  on  me  all  the  way  through  my  walk  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest,  and  though  the 
area  was  beautiful,  I  was  tired  of  walking  in  wet,  dirty 
socks  through  the  stinging  nettles  after  the  second 
day — it  lasted  for  six. 

You  could  spend  a  month  hiking  in  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park  and  still  not  see  all  of  it.  I  was  there 
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for  a  week  and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  variety  and 
high  quaHty  of  hiking  experiences  available.  The  Ap- 
palachian Trail  is  about  100  miles  long  inside  the  Park, 
and  there  are  another  230  miles  of  side  trails  of  various 
types.  The  famous  Skyline  Drive  parallels  the  AT 
through  the  Park,  making  possible  hikes  of  almost  any 
length,  duration,  or  degree  of  difficulty.  The  best  time 
to  be  in  the  Shenandoah  is  the  spring  or  fall  as  it  is 
popular  and  very  crowded  in  the  summer. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  follows  the  last  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  north-northeast  from  the  Park  boundary  for  50 
some  odd  miles  to  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  Virginia/ 
Maryland  border,  near  Harper's  Ferry.  The  trail  in 
this  section  is  in  the  process  of  being  relocated  to  a 
more  suitable  route  as  the  old  route  has  become  inun- 
dated with  real  estate  developments. 

Meeting  a  Wild  Turkey 

8  June  1972:  I  was  walking  a  series  of  ridge  crests 
about  a  day's  walk  to  the  southwest  of  Pearis  Moun- 
tain, near  Pearisburg,  Virginia.  It  was  late  morning 
and,  as  it  had  been  raining  earlier,  I  had  stowed  my 
camera  in  one  of  the  side  pockets  of  my  backpack.  I 
was  looking  for  a  good  spot  to  have  lunch  and  perhaps 
take  a  swim. 

As  I  crossed  an  open  field  surrounded  by  woods  on 
all  sides.  I  came  upon  a  large  wild  turkey  strutting 
deliberately  back  and  forth,  not  twenty  feet  from  me. 
The  sight  of  this  magnificent  bird  excited  me — I  had 
never  seen  one  this  close.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  right : 
this  handsome  creature  would  have  made  a  proud 
national  symbol. 

My  turkey  must  have  been  a  mama  with  her  young 
hidden  close  by  because,  though  obviously  agitated  at 
my  presence,  she  refused  to  leave.  Clucking  once  with 
each  careful  step,  she  paraded  in  front  of  me  with  true 
majesty.  It  was  as  if  she  were  modeling  her  beautiful 
feathers  for  me.  showing  me  every  aspect  of  her  gray 
and  browned  mantle  mottled  with  whites. 

It  was  like  this  except  it  wasn't — because  this  was  a 

Meadow  Mountain,  near  Tyros. 
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mother  in  the  serious  matter  of  parading  in  front  of  a 
would-be  predator  and  thus  attracting  danger  away 
from  her  young,  using  herself  as  bait.  Hers  was  a  dance 
of  real  dignity. 

I  w-anted  to  photograph  this  striking  bird,  but  my 
camera  was  in  a  side  pocket  of  the  pack.  I  didn't  want 
to  take  the  pack  off  for  fear  that  exaggerated  move- 
ments might  scare  her  ofif.  By  bending  my  arm  and 
shoulder  back  into  a  most  uncomfortable  position,  I 
could  just  reach  the  pocket's  zipper.  Being  careful  not 
to  move  too  much,  I  wrenched  and  tugged  the  zipper 
open  without  frightening  the  turkey  ofif. 

Getting  the  camera  out  was  quite  another  matter  as 
it  shared  the  pocket  in  close  quarters  with  my  extra 
lenses,  some  packets  of  film,  a  spare  nylon  cord,  my 
water  purification  tablets  and  an  apple  someone  had 
given  me  that  morning.  As  I  struggled  to  remove  the 
camera,  mama  turkey  continued  her  clucking  walk, 
keeping  a  careful  eye  on  me  at  all  times  and  edging 
closer  and  closer  to  the  forest. 

I  was  frantic :  I  wrestled,  pulled,  and  swore  at  the 
obstinate  camera  until  it  finally  came  out  with  a  jerk, 
just  as  the  mother  turkey  walked  ofif  into  the  woods. 
Feeling  disappointed  and  foolish,  T  firmly  resolved  to 
find  a  better  rainy  day  solution  for  carrying  the  camera. 

Just  then  I  had  a  stroke  of  luck :  The  chicks  flushed, 
scattering  in  every  direction  to  find  new  hiding  places. 
They  were  very  young,  just  barely  with  their  new 
feathers  and  quite  a  way  from  being  able  to  fly.  (No 
doubt  the  chicks  had  flushed  because  they  were  so 
young :  they  would  have  to  learn  to  stay  still  and 
camouflaged  if  they  were  to  survive. )  One  of  the 
chicks  scrambled  straight  toward  me  and  chose  the  toe 
of  my  right  boot  as  its  new  place  to  hide. 

Overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  for  some  pictures,  T 
bent  down  to  photograph  the  chick  in  its  new  hiding 
place.  Its  colors  blended  in  so  well,  though,  that  it  took 
some  hard  looking  to  find  the  chick,  even  though  T 
knew  where  it  was.  After  I'd  taken  a  couple  of  pictures, 
the  chick  ran  ofif  peeping. 

With  that,  mama  turkey  came  out  of  the  woods, 
madder  than  hell.  She  half  ran,  half  flew  straight  at 
me,  her  feathers  pufifed  out  and  clucking  threateningly. 
She  flew  past  me  very  close,  stopped  and  came  at  me 
again  from  another  direction.  In  quick  succession  she 
flew  at  me  four  or  five  times,  circling  as  she  did. 

I  felt  guilty  that  I'd  caused  all  this  agitation,  but  also 
a  little  concerned  for  my  welfare.  A  turkev  is  a  large 
animal,  and  this  one  looked  as  if  she  could  do  consider- 
able damage  if  she  actually  attacked.  Instead,  she  flew 
ofif  into  a  nearby  tree,  crash-landing  the  way  turkeys 
do  by  flying  into  a  bunch  of  branches  and  grabbing 
whatever  is  available  when  they  get  there.  It  was  only 
with  her  in  the  tree,  clucking  still,  that  I  realized  I 


Rattlesnake  on  Pearis  Mountain. 


hadn't  gotten  my  photograi)h  and  that  now  I  probably 
wouldn't.  For  edification  of  my  dazed  ego,  I  snapped 
ofif  some  quick  .shots  at  the  tree  the  turkey  was  in  and 
walked  ofif.  I  was  sorry  that  I'd  caused  the  turkey 
family  such  chaos,  but  better  me  this  time  when  the 
chicks  were  so  young  than  a  hungry  fox. 

Where  To  Get  Information  about  the  AT 

The  Appalachian  Trail  Conference 
1718  N  Street,  N.  W. 
Washinirton,  D.  C".     20036 


The  most  reliable  and  the  most  knowledgeable  source 
of  information  on  the  trail  comes  from  the  people  who 
built  it  and  have  kept  it  open  for  thirty-five  years :  The 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference.  Write  and  ask  them  to 
send  you  their  information  sheet  on  available  pamphlets, 
maps  and  guidebooks.  With  this  information  sheet,  you 
will  be  able  tf)  tell  at  a  glance  what  information  is  avail- 
able and  which  of  it  vou  need. 


Old  wheels  in  grown-up  field,  near  Natural  Bridge. 
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Do  not  write  the  Conference  a  long  letter  with  de- 
tailed questions  about  trail  conditions,  availability  of 
lodging  and  whether  there  are  snakes.  The  ATC  is 
run  by  a  small  overworked  staff  bolstered  by  a  lot  of 
volunteer  effort :  much  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  trail 
maintenance  and  administration  problems.  The  Con- 
ference has  tried  to  anticipate  most  of  the  questions 
you  may  have  in  their  pamphlets  and  guidebooks,  all 
of  which  are  listed  in  the  information  sheet. 

The  ATC  guidebooks  will  be  an  invaluable  help  to 
planning  your  day  on  the  trail.  There  is  one  guidebook 
for  each  state  through  which  the  trail  passes,  and  each 
is  a  wealth  of  information.  The  guidebooks  are  designed 
to  furnish  two  things :  ( 1 )  all  available  information 
needed   in   planning   a   trip   on   the   AT ;   namely,   ap- 
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proaches  to  the  Trail  by  car,  accommodations  along 
the  way,  distances,  character  of  route  and  points  of 
local  interest;  and  (2)  actual  trail-route  descriptions 
with  measured  distances  of  the  trail  in  short  sections  for 
actually  following  the  trail  in  the  field.  These  trail-route 
descriptions  are  given  in  both  directions  and  include 
possible  supply  points  along  the  way,  water  sources,  as 
well  as  other  useful   information. 

National  Park  Service 
US  Department  of  the  Interior 
Interior  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

attention :   Edward  L.   Gray,   Chairman 
Appalachian   Trail   Advisory 
Commission 


When  the  National  Trails  System  .\ct  became  law  in 
1968,  the  National  Park  Service,  as  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  became  the  administrator  of 
the  trail.  Briefly,  the  new  law  made  the  Ai)palachian 
Trail  a  national  scenic  trail  and  thus  a  resource  in  the 
national  interest.  The  Park  Service  is  to  look  out  for 
this  interest. 

To  date,  I  don't  think  that  the  Park  Service  has  much 
information  that  isn't  available  in  more  detail  at  the 
ATC. 

.■\  third  source  of  information  might  be  any  of  the 
local  .\T  clubs,  either  one  near  where  you  live  or  near 
where  you  plan  to  hike.  Each  section  of  the  AT  is 
maintained  by  a  local  club,  usually  an  affiliate  of  the 
ATC.  A  list  of  these  clubs  and  the  sections  of  the  trail 
they  maintain  is  available  from  the  Conference  (under 
"maintaining  organizations"  in  ATC  publication  #S). 

These  people  in  the  local  clubs  put  in  their  own  time 
to  work  on  the  trail  and  are  usitally  more  than  willing 
to  share  their  often  otherwise  unattainable  information. 
All  the  AT  people  I've  ever  met  have  been  very  friendly 
and  helpful,  delighted  to  assist  anyone  planning  to  walk 
on  the  trail  in  their  area. 

A  final  source  for  information  about  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  other  trails  in  A'irginia  is: 

\'irginia  State  Division  of  Parks 
1201  State  Office  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia  23219 
att :  Ben  Bolen,  Commissioner 

Since  the  Special  Session  of  the  1971  State  Legisla- 
ture passed  \^irginia  House  Bill  136  authorizing  the 
Division  of  Parks  to  "become  involved"  in  trail  pro- 
grams within  the  state,  that  is  just  what  the  people  at 
Ben  Bolen's  office  have  been  doing.  Virginia's  program 
has  potential  for  becoming  as  comprehensive  as  any 
state  trail  system  in  the  nation,  California  included.  If 
you'd  like  information  about  the  AT  or  other  trails 
inside  Virginia,  or  about  trails  close  to  your  home, 
write  the  \^irginia  State  Division  of  Parks. 

I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  law  that  says  everybody 
has  to  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  week  on  a  trail ;  people 
should  be  made  to  spend  time  in  the  forest  and  moun- 
tain lands,  away  from  the  "getting  and  spending." 
Spending  time  on  trails  can  put  you  back  in  touch  with 
nature,  which  we  tend  to  forget  is  where  we  all  come 
from ;  spending  time  with  nature  again  can  give  con- 
tinuity and  perspective  to  your  life  unavailable  else- 
where. 

Why  don't  you  plan  to  go  out  to  the  Appalachian 
Trail  soon?  And  take  the  family.  Who  knows,  maybe 
a  wild  turkey  will  do  her  dance  for  you. 
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Many    years   have    come   and  gone   since   tcr   zvalked    the   forested   aisles  together:  yet  I  still  renienil^er  those — 

TIMELY  TIPS  FROM  AM  OLD-TIMER 


By  BFX:KV  JOHNSON 

White  Still^luir  Springs 
West   Virr/iuia 

As  told  by 
Edward  L.    Tohnson 


L.    L,    Rut    |.li..i, 


THE  fox  was  close  when  we  first  saw  him — maybe 
fifty  yards  away.  We  had  heard  him  in  the  leaves 
well  before  he  came  into  .sight  and  Cousin  Newt 
had  shifted  his  hands  slightly  so  that  the  last  call, 
softly  muft^ed,  would  sound  off  to  our  right  and  bring 
the  quarry  down  broad-side,  rather  than  directly  to- 
ward us. 

The  call  came  now,  a  faint  fluting  wail ;  and  the 
fox  veered  his  course  as  expected.  And  as  he  neared 
our  blind,  Cousin  Newt  slid  the  25-20  butt,  whose 
muzzle  already  protruded  through  an  opening  in  our 
blind,  over  to  me. 

I  looked  up  puzzled ;  it  was  not  like  Cousin  Newt 
to  risk  losing  a  prime  pelt.  T  was  only  twelve  then, 
and  he  knew  that  I  had  never  shot  a  fox.  He  winked 
at  me  and  nodded  gently  toward  the  fox.  His  great 
shaggy  brows  were  knotted,  and  his  lean,  weathered 
face  was  drawn.  But  I  sensed  a  faint  trace  of  a  smile 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  as  he  looked  back 
toward  the  fox. 

I  took  the  gun  with  trembling  hands  and  raised  it 
slightly  to  pick  a  point  where  the  fox  seemed  likely  to 
pass.  The  barrel  wobbled  wildly,  and  T  saw  his  big, 
bony  hand  slide  out.  His  fist  knotted  and  moved  under 
the  barrel  as  a  rest.  The  chill  from  the  frozen  ground 
where  we  lay  had  begun  to  bite  up  through  my  clothes, 
and  T  found  myself  tensing  my  muscles  to  try  to  stave 
off  the  shivers.  But  Cousin  Newt  was  as  motionless 
as  the  brushy  blind  before  us. 

The  fox  paused  once,  his  red  coat  bright  in  the 
late  January  sun,  then  moved  on.  The  minutes  seemed 
like  hours  as  I   waited.   I   wanted  to   swing  the   rifle 


around  and  let  go,  but  T  kept  remembering  what  he 
had  told  me:  "Never  make  a  move  after  he  gets  in 
close.  Always  outwait  him.  More  game  is  lost  from 
shooting"  too  early  than  too  late."  And  as  the  fox 
crossed  my  line  of  vision  T  was  trying  to  remember 
other  things  that  Cousin  Newt  had  told  me  no  longer 
ago  than  that  afternoon. 

".Always  try  for  a  heart  shot,"  he  had  said.  "Tf  you 
get  a  little  high,  you  may  get  the  backbone  and  bring 
him  down.  Tf  you  shoot  low  you  may  still  get  him 
with  a  lung  shot.  And  if  you  are  too  far  forward  you 
may  get  the  shoulders,  and  that  is  a  sure  one.  But  don't 
shoot  too  far  back.  Lead  a  little  if  you  want  to.  Tf  you 
get  back  far  enough  to  get  a  gut  shot  you  will  probably 
kill  him,  but  he  will  live  to  crawl  off  in  a  hole;  he'll 
suffer,  and  you'll  lose  a  pelt." 

The  octagon  barrel  of  the  old  Winchester  carbine 
was  cold  in  my  hands  as  T  squeezed  off  a  shot.  I  was 
trying  for  the  heart.  But  with  the  cold  and  the  excite- 
ment both  tugging  at  my  nerves,  I  wouldn't  have 
been  surprised  if  I'd  missed  the  whole  animal. 

The  fox  let  out  a  squall  that  seemed  to  tie  onto 
the  end  of  the  loud  burst  of  the  rifle.  He  jumped 
straight  up,  and  so  did  Cousin  Newt ;  and  me  .  .  .  T 
crawled  sheepishly  out  of  the  blind  as  the  fox  sailed 
out  around  the  ridge  in  overdrive.  T  had  even  for- 
gotten to  lever  a  fresh  shell  into  the  chamber. 

"Shucks,"  I  said.  "T  knew  I'd  miss  him." 

"Shucks  nothing!"  Cousin  Newt's  face  was  beam- 
ing. "That  was  a  good  one  if  I've  ever  seen  one.  Maybe 
an  inch  low  for  the  heart,  but  it'll  get  him." 

"We'll  wait  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  continued.  "We'll 
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give  him  a  head  start ;  maybe  he  won't  go  too  far  if 
we  don't  push  him." 

Cousin  Newt  was  jubilant.  He  continued  to  talk 
while  we  waited.  Twice  he  walked  across  to  where 
the  fox  had  been  when  I  fired,  studied  the  ground  care- 
fully, then  came  back.  T  listened  to  him,  half  hearing, 
with  a  terribly  empty  feeling  down  inside. 

There  was  still  a  .skiff  of  snow  on  the  north  side 
of  the  slopes,  so  we  had  no  trouble  picking  up  the 
trail  down  the  first  hill.  We  had  traveled  less  than  a 
quarter-mile  when  we  found  the  fox  stone  dead.  He 
had  apparently  been  in  a  dead  run  when  he  crumpled, 
and  his  limp  body  had  tumbled  end  over  end  some 
fifty  feet  into  a  small  ravine. 

That  was  a  crisp  January  afternoon  in  1929,  and 
I  had  experienced  my  first  fox  hunt.  I  had  watched 
Newt  Scott,  a  distant  cousin  and  neighbor  on  an  ad- 
joining farm,  call  a  red  fox  for  more  than  a  half-mile 
down  out  of  Flat  Mountain.  He  had  used  a  call  which 
he  fashioned  from  locust  bark.  Although  T  knew  its 
principle  then,  T  have  long  since  forgotten  how  it 
was  made. 

Cousin  Newt  had  planned  that  hunt  almost  as  pre- 
cisely as  the  Space  Agency  lays  out  an  Apollo  shot. 
He  knew  where  the  thickets  stood  where  a  red  might 
be  laying  out  the  daylight  hours.  And  glancing  over 
the  lay  of  the  land,  he  could  reason  within  yards 
where  a  fox  would  cross  a  certain  open  glade  or  knoll. 
Frequently  he  would  wet  his  finger  by  sticking  it  into 
his  mouth,  then  hold  it  up  to  get  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

Our  blind  had  been  constructed  from  the  back  side 
of  the  slope.  We  had  not  so  much  as  taken  one  step 
in  the  leaves  before  it.  Even  the  gun,  placed  in  advance, 
had  been  aimed  at  the  most  advantageous  point.  The 
entire  operation  had  been  conducted  with  such  detail 
that  it  would  have  stymied  the  average  hunter  of  today. 
Yet  even  with  fur-bearers  scarce  in  those  days  of  heavy 
hunting  and  trapping,  we  had  taken  our  fox.  And  his 
skin,  at  that  time,  was  worth  almost  as  much  as  a 
veal  calf. 

That  was  the  first  of  many  lessons  that  I  was  to 
learn  from  Cousin  Newt  in  my  early  hunting  years.  A 
tall,  rawboned,  red  headed  farmer,  hunter,  and  trapper, 
he  had  grown"  up  in  an  era  well  before  the  day  of  auto- 
mation. His  childhood  hunting  had  begun  with  an 
old  muzzle  loader.  And  with  no  second  load  waiting 
in  a  magazine,  he  had  simply  learned  the  art  of  hunting. 

My  second  lesson  in  fox  hunting  came  sooner  than 
expected.  "We're  going  to  take  a  pair  of  grays  one  of 
these  evenings,"  Cousin  Newt  announced  one  Sunday 
afternoon  as  we  sat  before  the  open  fireplace  and  lis- 
tened to  a  new  record  he  had  bought  on  his  weekly 
jaunt  to  the  city  the  past  Saturday. 

He  had  located  a  complex  of  gray  fox  dens  in  a 
field  of  tumbled  sandstone  boulders  well  up  the  face 


of  the  mountain.  He  had  checked  it  numerous  times 
during  the  snows  and  had  determined  that  a  pair  of 
grays  were  holed  up  in  a  cavernous  section  that  lay 
in  the  center  of  a  wide  depression. 

"Everything  has  to  be  just  right,"  he  had  empha- 
sized many  times.  "We'll  wait  for  a  warm  evening, 
preferably  just  after  a  big  snow,  one  of  those  balmy 
days  with  no  wind  going. 

"If  we  can  find  the  right  evening  just  as  a  snow 
goes  off,  they'll  be  good  and  hungry.  Hunting  in  deep 
snow  is  difficult  for  the  fox.  He  eats  lots  of  grubs  from 
rotten  logs  and  stumps,  even  in  the  winter  time.  And 
his  principal  foods,  the  field  mouse  in  the  open  field 
and  the  deer  mouse  in  the  forest,  both  have  a  picnic 
making  tunnels  down  under  the  snow  and  gathering 
weed  seeds  and  other  food  without  being  detected.  Even 
rabbits  are  wary  and  hard  to  come  by.  So  on  that 
first  pretty  evening  after  the  snow,  when  clear  skies 
lengthen  the  twilight  hour  and  mellow  air  filters  back 
through  the  dark  tunnel  to  where  Brer  Fox  is  sleep- 
ing, he  just  can't  wait  for  full  darkness  to  begin  the 
night's  foray.  An  empty  stomach  and  the  promise  of 
good  hunting  with  lots  of  game  stirring  is  more  than 
he  can  resist.  He'll  crowd  the  mark,  and  we'll  get  him 
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Author's  second  lesson  in  fox  hunting  Involved  a  den  of  grays. 

if  we  watch  our  step.  In  fact,  we're  going  to  get  two 
of  them." 

Cousin  Newt  came  over  shortly  after  noon  one  day. 
"This  is  it,"  he  announced,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
grave  adventure  in  his  voice.  He  was  dressed  casual, 
but  what  he  wore  was  drab  and  dark.  And  he  carried 
an  extra  coat  over  his  arm. 

"Grab  an  old  overcoat,"  he  said  as  we  started  to 
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Timely  Tips  From  an  Old-Timer  (Continued  from  page  19) 

leave.  "Anything — just  so  it's  dark  colored  and  heavy. 
You'll  need  it  when  the  sun  goes  down."  He  inspected 
me  carefully  before  we  left  for  the  mountain.  And  as  he 
did  so  I  detected  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  light  twitch- 
ing at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  I  think  he  was  reveling 
in  the  knowledge  that  I  was  at  last  heeding  his  advice. 
For  no  less  than  a  dozen  times  he  had  said,  "Never 
wear  white  on  a  hunt.  Nothing  attracts  an  animal's 
eyes  as  quick  as  white." 

"We're  on  a  dififerent  type  of  hunt,"  Cousin  Newt 
explained  as  we  began  our  climb  up  the  steep  mountain 
face.  "There  will  be  no  blind  so  our  success  depends 
mostly  on  two  things.  First,  we  have  to  get  the  right 
location  where  we  will  blend  in  with  the  background, 
and  we  must  be  downwind  from  the  den.  Secondly, 
we've  got  to  remain  completely  motionless  once  we  get 
ourselves  seated.  Animals  see  you  normally  as  motion, 
unless  you  become  skylighted  or  wear  something  that 
attracts  them. 

"When  a  fox  first  comes  out  of  the  dark  den  into 
twilight  his  vision  is  curtailed  sharply  until  his  eyes 
adjust  to  the  semi-light.  His  vision  is  hazy,  much  as 
our  own.  But  don't  think  he  can't  see  you  move.  If  a 
mosquito  lands  on  your  nose,  let  him  bite.  Don't  move. 
You  can  still-hunt  for  hours,  holding  perfect  poise,  then 
spoil  the  whole  evening  by  one  impulsive  movement." 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  den  Cousin  Newt 
had  me  well  indoctrinated  on  two  points.  First,  I  was 
almost  afraid  to  bat  an  eye.  Second,  his  constant  check- 
ing for  a  light  wind  had  been  most  impressive.  To  me 
the  day  seemed  perfectly  calm.  "S'et  he  stopped  every 
hundred  yards  or  so  and  checked  for  air  movement  by 
sticking  his  finger  in  his  mouth  then  holding  it  up. 
Twice  he  gathered  downy  materials  from  forest  plants 
and  carried  them  along  to  hold  up  and  drop  at  certain 
points  to  see  if  they  would  float  even  slightly  on  their 
way  to  the  ground.  At  last  he  found  what  he  wanted ;  a 
light  breeze.  It  was  to  our  back,  so  we  dropped  down, 
circled  wide  and  came  in  to  the  dens  from  the  far  side. 
This  placed  the  wind  full  in  our  face. 

We  found  an  impressive  boulder  overlooking  the 
depression  and  sat  down  with  our  backs  to  it.  We 
donned  the  extra  coats  and  were  glad  to  have  them  as 
the  sun  slipped  behind  the  mountain. 

Once  we  were  seated  Cousin  Newt  gave  the  final 
instruction:  "You  take  the  first  one,"  he  said.  "That 
will  be  the  old  dog.  When  he  first  comes  out  he'll  turn 
about,  and  will  pretty  well  look  in  all  directions.  Then 
he  will  sniff  around  the  den,  moving  in  a  circle  as  he 
does  so.  When  his  head  is  first  turned  away,  bring  your 
gun  up  quick,  but  steady.  Don't  jerk  or  make  a  sudden 
movement.  Fire  as  soon  as  you  have  a  line  on  his 
shoulders  or  chest.  If  you  make  a  good  shot,  he'll  drop 
where  you  tag  him.  Lay  your  gun  back  down  but  don't 
break  it  down  to  load,  or  make  anv  other  noise.  We'll 


wait  until  it's  either  too  dark  to  shoot  or  the  second  one 
comes  out.  That  will  be  the  vixen,  and  I'll  get  her." 

I  chuckled  softly  to  myself  as  I  recounted  Cousin 
Newt's  counsel  of  the  evening.  At  least  it  was  too  cold 
for  a  mosquito  to  land  on  my  nose. 

We  both  had  single-shot  .12  gauge  guns  and  were 
loaded  with  buckshot.  Mine  was  an  old  Peerless,  a  likdit 
gun  that  kicked  like  a  bay  mule,  but  this  evening  I  was 
not  worried  about  the  kick.  It  was  the  thought  that  I 
might  spoil  the  hunt  that  haunted  me  now.  And  I  was 
more  disturbed  when  I  remembered  what  a  poor  loser 
Cousin  Newt  could  sometimes  be. 

Cousin  Newt  had  not  only  done  a  good  job  instruct- 
ing me,  but  he  had  also  predicted  with  unbelievable 
accuracy  the  behavior  of  each  of  the  foxes.  The  old  dog 
came  out  first,  right  on  schedule,  as  twilight  began  to 
thicken.  He  started  toward  me  and  my  heart  pounded 
in  my  ears.  Again  I  had  that  sudden  urge  to  slam  the 
gun  up  and  fire.  But  Cousin  Newt  was  a  presistent 
cuss  when  it  came  to  giving  instructions.  They  were 
unusually  impressive  .   .   .   T  waited. 

The  fox  paused  after  a  few  feet,  shuffled  a  moment, 
then  began  to  circle.  I  caught  him  broadside,  and  he 
crumpled.  That  load  of  buckshot  was  all  it  took.  And 
the  roar  of  the  .12  gauge  .sounded  like  a  cannon  in  the 
depression. 

As  the  excitement  died  down,  I  suddenly  realized  that 
there  were  sharp  pains  in  my  right  shoulder.  In  my 
concentration  on  the  fox  I  had  forgotten  to  lean  for- 
ward before  I  fired,  and  the  old  Peerless  had  slammed 
me  hard  against  my  sandstone  backrest.  T  stole  a  glance 
at  Cousin  Newt,  the  first  and  only  time  I  had  moved 
other  than  to  shoot.  His  eyes  were  glued  on  the  den. 
You  would  think  that  he  had  not  even  heard  me  fire. 
He  was  as  stoic  as  a  statue. 

It  was  dark  when  the  vixen  came  out.  At  first  we 
could  see  the  white  patch  on  her  breast  as  she  faced  us. 
And  then  when  she  began  to  circle  her  fallen  mate,  we 
could  follow  her  only  by  sound.  She  came  very  slowly. 
The  leaves  would  rattle  for  a  few  steps,  and  then  she 
would  remain  motionless  for  many  minutes.  I  felt  cer- 
tain she  would  see  us.  If  nothing  else  she  would  hear 
my  heart  pounding,  for  right  now  it  was  going  like  a 
locomotive. 

As  the  vixen  paused  beneath  us  Cousin  Newt  caught 
her  dusky  form  with  eagle-like  eyes  that  had  hunted 
the  shadowy  forest  for  many  years.  His  gun  came  up 
and  he  fired  by  point.  She  leaped  straight  up  and  when 
she  came  down,  we  could  hear  her  kicking  there  in 
the  leaves. 

Cousin  Newt  .sprang  up  and  let  out  a  "whoopee"  that 
echoed  almost  as  long  and  loud  as  the  shotgun  blast. 
I  stood  up  too.  but  I  didn't  whoopee.  I  was  almost  too 
cold  to  move,  much  less  yell.  And  also.  I  was  completely 
mystified  by  the  amazing  knowledge  that  the  old 
hunter  had  displayed  there  in  the  forest  that  evening. 
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On  examination  we  found  that  he  had  properly  foretold 
even  the  sex  of  our  separate  kills. 

To  a  hunter  like  Cousin  Newt  there  was  no  sport 
in  stumbling  onto  game.  But  to  actually  outfox  the  fox 
was  something"  he  would  languish  over  for  months  and 
years  to  come. 

We  gathered  our  foxes  and  set  off  homeward  on  feet 
that  were  numb  with  cold,  but  we  gave  them  little 
thought  as  we  stumbled  there  in  the  night.  We  were 
experiencing  that  elation  that  comes  only  at  the  end  of 
a  well  oriented  and  successful  hunt — one  where  the 
hunter  can  reserve  a  little  of  the  credit  to  himself. 


Cousin  Newt's  two  owls,  mounted  in  a  fighting  pose  in  natural 

setting. 


Yet  more  than  by  the  kill,  I  was  indelibly  impressed 
that  evening  with  the  necessity  of  properly  acquainting 
one's  self  concerning  terrain  to  be  hunted  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  the  creatures  hunted  ...  if  the  hunt  is  to 
result  in  an  experience  of  pride  and  inward  satisfaction. 
For  hunter's  luck,  like  beginner's  luck  at  the  races, 
is  an  exceptionally  fickle  partner. 

The  year  1929  was  to  bring  many  and  varying  im- 
pressions to  my  childhood  mind.  There  was  that  early 
schooling  in  the  art  of  hunting,  and  then  the  economic 
crash  and  the  depression  that  followed. 


It  was  in  those  early  depression  years  that  I  took  a 
course  in  taxidermy.  By  the  time  I  was  a  sophomore 
in  high  school,  I  was  practicing  professionally.  Cousin 
Newt  became  one  of  my  most  ardent  fans  and  brought 
me  many  beautiful  specimens  for  my  showroom.  He 
was  an  excellent  trapper  and  could  trap  a  hawk  or  owl 
as  readily  as  he  could  an  animal.  I  remember  in  1933, 
when  the  owls  raided  his  chicken  roosts  in  the  apple 
orchard  near  the  barn,  he  caught  two  in  one  night, 
both  from  the  same  bait. 

Early  the  next  morning,  by  lantern  light,  he  was  at 
the  back  kitchen  door  with  the  catch.  I  was  thrilled, 
but  he  was  absolutely  elated.  I  mounted  them  together 
on  a  natural  wood  base  and  placed  them  in  my  show- 
room. He  loved  to  bring  his  friends  to  visit  my  collec- 
tion, and  he  always  got  around  to  pointing  out  the  two 
owls  he  had  caught  in  one  night  and  crowing  about 
how  easily  he  had  trapped  them. 

My  study  of  taxidermy  seemed  to  enhance  our 
mutual  interest  in  hunting  and  trapping  and  probably 
prompted  Cousin  Newt  to  pass  along  to  me  many  of 
his  closely  guarded  trapping  secrets.  For  I  never  knew 
of  him  sharing  them  wath  anyone  else. 

Cousin  Newt  took  his  final  walk  down  the  forested 
aisles  in  1939;  yet  even  to  this  day  I  can  still  see  liim 
standing  in  the  back  yard  of  his  home  that  nestled 
sharp  in  against  the  foot  of  Flat  Mountain.  He  would 
gesture  with  his  hands  and  knot  his  shaggy  brows  and 
emphasize  his  teaching  with  every  physical  means 
possible. 

And  so  deeply  embedded  in  my  childhood  mind,  that 
I  can  still  hear  them  ringing  today,  were  such  points 
as:  "Move  when  the  animal  moves,"  he  would  say, 
"and  when  he  has  his  head  turned  or  down.  And  don't 
forget  that  most  animals  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
vision. 

"Animals  see  you  normally  as  motion,  unless  you 
become  skylighted.  If  you  remain  motionless,  you  may 
not  be  seen  even  with  only  limited  camouflage.  But 
don't  wear  white.  Nothing  alerts  an  animal  more 
quickly  than   white. 

"If  it  means  walking  an  extra  mile  or  two,  always 
stalk  upwind,  even  when  stalking  small  game.  All  ani- 
mals have  a  natural  fear  of  human  odor.  And  often, 
winding  you  will  frighten  them  even  more  than 
seeing  you. 

"And,  above  all,  exercise  patience.  Patience  is  the 
key  to  any  successful  hunt." 

And  then  he  would  say  again  and  again,  "Don't  let 
the  animal  rush  you.  You  decide  when  to  shoot,  and 
don't  shoot  too  soon." 

Those  were  rules  used  by  old-timers  with  single  shot 
weapons  in  a  day  when  much  of  the  table  meat  for 
mountain  folks  came  from  the  forest.  They  were  good 
then.  They  are  still  good  today — for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  true  art  of  hunting. 
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Wise  Sportsmen  Plant  Where  They  Hunt 


By  RALPH  RASNICK 
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HEN  talks  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty,  there's 
an  old  adage  often  heard  in  the  mountains  of 
southwestern  Virginia.  "Put  up  or  shut  up"  is 
simple  and  easily  understood. 

In  these  days  when  plenty  of  sportsmen  and  conser- 
vation-minded groups  are  talking,  a  group  of  men  at 
Wise,  Virginia,  decided  to  put  up. 

The  group  is  the  Gladeville  Rod  and  Gun  Cluh  of 
Wise,  about  four  years  old,  but  a  club  that  is  doing 
something  great.  Aside  from  working  with  local  au- 
thorities in  fish  stocking  programs,  the  club  is  working 
to  improve  the  game  habitat. 

Last  autumn  there  were  small  grain  fields  ripening 
all  over  the  High  Knob.  The  Knob  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
Jefferson  National  Forest  and  private  lands  that  sprawls 
chiefly  in  Wise  and  Scott  counties. 

Lowell  Marshall,  president  of  the  Gladeville  club,  said 
recently  there  were  about  20  plots  of  game  food  on 
High  Knob,  and  planting  had  also  been  done  on  some 
four  miles  of  roads  on  the  mountain. 

The  work  was  a  cooperative  effort  by  club  members, 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  bisheries, 
and  the  L^.  S.  Forest  Service.  It  may  have  come  at  a 
most  opportune  time. 

A  late  spring  cold  snap  on  the  Knob  apparently  killed 
much  of  the  acorn,  hickory,  and  beech  crop  last  year.  So 
it  must  have  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  big 
buck  or  gobbler  the  first  time  he  visited  the  food  patches. 

Wayne  Marshall,  Wise  County  game  warden,  said 
sig'iT  in  the  fields  showed  the  grain  was  being  used.  One 
field  had  been  planted  in  corn,  with  oats  and  other 
grains  planted  around  the  corn,  and  from  the  trails 
through  the  patch  it  appeared  old  Tom  had  been  mak- 
ing" frequent  visits. 

As  most  sportsmen  will  recall,  the  fourth  Saturday, 
September  23,  was  proclaimed  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  by  President  Richard  Nixon  and  Gover- 
nor Linwood  Holton.  The  project  received  a  kickotf 
back  in  January  when  50  million  hunters  and  fisher- 
men were  asked  to  lead  America  in  a  "rededication  to 
the  conservation  and  respectful  use  of  our  wildlife  and 
natural  resources. 

"Through  a  deep  personal  interest  in  our  wildlife  re- 
sources, the  American  hunter  and  fisherman  have  paved 
the  way  for  the  growth  of  modern  wildlife  management 
prcjgrams,"  the  President's  proclamation  said. 

To  which  the  Gladeville  club  and  all  others  interested 
in  promoting  conservation  and  better  game  manage- 
ment would  add  a  hearty  "Amen." 
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Excellent  growth  of  corn  in  woods  soil,  being  examined  by  State 
Game  Warden  Wayne  Marshall. 


Below:  A  good  wildlife  border  of  game  bird  mixture  and  hybrid 
corn  along  the  edge  of  a  woodland  clearing. 
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Know  Your  WARVEHS 

Text  and  Photos  by  F.   N.   SATTERLEE 

Iiifonnatioii   Officer 


BRIAN  S.  VIEL 
Game  Warden,  Patrick  Henry  District 

At  Staunton,  Virginia,  in  1949,  ninety-three-years  after  the  birth 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  that  community,  Brian  S.  Viel  arrived  in 
this  world.  The  family  lived  in  a  rural  area  between  Fishersville 
and  Staunton,  and  it  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  he  spent  his  early 
childhood.  In  1967  the  senior  Viel's  work  caused  them  to  move  to 
York  County  and  Brian  graduated  from  high  school  there  in  June 
of  the  following  year.  That  summer  he  worked  for  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company  and  in  the  fall  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
He  served  in  Viet  Nam  for  one  year  and  then  returned  to  the  U.S. 
with  the  26th  Marine  Regiment.  Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  family 
returned  to  Staunton  and  he  learned  that  there  were  openings  for 
wardens  with  the  Virginia  Game  Commission.  He  applied  and  was 
accepted  for  employment  in  January  of  1972.  This  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  dream  he  had  dreamed  since  early  childhood. 

Now  Brian  is  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Patrick  Henry  District  and 
he  is  able  to  combine  his  love  for  animals  and  working  with  people 
and  the  outdoors,  and  he  is  delighted.  Brian  married  the  former 
Billie  Carol  Osborne  of  Newport  News,  Virginia,  and  they  make 
their  home  at  Rt.  i^  1  in  Sutherland,  Va. 


WALTER  L.  FLORY 

Area  Leader   (Retired) 

George  IVashiiigtoii  District 

Walter  Lee  Flory  retired  from  the  Game  Commission  on  No- 
vember 30,  1972,  after  serving  for  twenty-six  years  and  forty-five 
days. 

.Mthongh  he  regretted  that  retirement  time  had  come,  he  looks 
back  on  his  career  with  the  Game  Commission  with  a  deep  sense  of 
satisfaction.  His  plans  for  the  future  are  (|uite  ambitious  and  in  no 
way  have  the  ring  of  inactivity. 

Walter  was  born  in  Nokesville  and  has  lived  in  the  area  all  his 
life  except  for  a  short  period  when  he  was  engaged  in  construction 
work  in  Fairfax  County.  It  was  while  attending  church  during  this 
time  that  he  met  his  future  bride,  Alice  LaVerne  Lokey  from  Har- 
risonburg. 

In  1946  he  learned  of  an  opening  for  a  game  warden,  ai)plied  for 
the  job,  was  accepted  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Prince  William 
County.  In  November  of  1966  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  area 
leader,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  serving  his  fourth 
term  as  president  of  the  Game  Wardens  Association. 

Walter  and  LaVerne  will  continue  to  live  on  their  farm  in  Nokes- 
ville, but  before  they  settle  down  they  plan  to  do  considerable  travel- 
ing, probably  in  Florida. 
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Ediied  1m  harry  GILLAM 
Last   Book 


Trout 
Tishin 


Just  ofif  the  i^ress  is  a  fascinating 
book  on  Trout  Fishin;/  by  the  late  Joe 
Brooks  of  Richmond,  workl  renowned 
angler  and  master  trout  fisherman. 
Beginning  witli  a  fascinating  history  of 
trout  fishing,  the  book  moves  easily 
into  a  look  at  the  various  trout  species, 
their  habitat  and  personality  traits  that 
endear  them  to  anglers.  Subsequent 
chapters  include  detailed  discussions  of 
tackle  selection  and  a  profusely  illus- 
trated section  on  casting  techniques  that 
shows  exactly  how  to  do  it  in  1-2-3-4 
simplicity.  Whole  chapters  are  devoted 
to  fishing  wet  flies,  dry  flies,  nymphs 
and  streamers.  Then  come  sections  of 
how  to  play  and  land  trout,  how  to 
wade  trout  streams,  and  fishing  in 
lakes  or  ponds. 

A  rather  large  chapter  on  trout  flies 
discusses  and  illustrates  the  best  pat- 
terns along  with  some  of  the  newer  fly 
patterns  to  appear  in  recent  years 
which  have  proven  to  be  real  fish  get- 
ters. Many  of  these  incorporate  inno- 
vative tying  techniques  which  are 
discussed.  The  book  is  laced  with  anec- 
dotes from  the  writer's  lifetime  of  trout 
fishing  throughout  the  world  and  con- 
tains 125  color  plates.  An  excellent 
gift  and  a  delightful  way  to  spend  dark 
winter  evenings  honing  your  skill  for 
the  next  opening  day,  Trout  Fishing 
is  available  (a  $8.95  at  most  book 
stores.  It  is  published  by  Harper  & 
Row. 


The  King 


Taxidermist  Jack  Mayberry  sent  in  this 
picture  of  a  rack  he  calls  "The  King"  since 
it  is  the  kind  of  rack  all  hunters  look  for 
but  seldom  find.  It  has  32  points  and  a 
23-inch  spread.  The  deer's  skeleton  was 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River 
in  Buckingham  County  and  Mayberry  used 
the  cape  from  another  deer  for  the  mount. 

Vanishing    Ecosystems 


NATURE  REALMS  ACROSS 
AMERICA  is  the  latest  book  authored 
by  Joseph  J.  Shomon,  former  Virginia 
Game  Commission  Education  Chief, 
now  Xature  Centers  Planning  Division 
Director  for  the  National  Audubon 
Society.  Dr.  Shomon's  book  was  writ- 
ten to  give  the  reader  a  clear  picture 
of  the  major  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms of  America  and  what  is  happen- 
ing to  them.  This  is  not  a  hou.'  to  do 
book  but  rather  a  perceptive  overview 
of  such  natural  worlds  as  rain  forest, 


seashore,  sand  dunes,  marshes,  grass- 
lands, forests,  deserts,  the  alpine  and 
tundra  regions,  etc.,  which  are  fascinat- 
ing places  to  know  and  see,  yet  terribly 
fragile  and  vanishing  in  our  times. 

A  number  of  Virginia  locales  are 
discussed  as  (in  the  words  of  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Sears,  ecologist  and  professor  at 
Yale  University )  "Joseph  Shomon 
shares  his  rich  experience  among  liv- 
ing communities  scattered  from  arctic 
to  tropics."  USDA  Forest  Service 
Chief  John  McGuire  says :  "It  is  the 
kind  of  book  we  need  at  this  time. 
For  unless  all  of  us  learn  to  respect 
and  cherish  the  world  we  live  in,  we 
could  pull  the  whole  house  down 
around  us.  .  .  .  Joseph  Shomon  skill- 
fully blends  the  keen  eye  and  broad 
technical  knowledge  of  the  scientist 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  pen  of  a  gifted  and  dedicated 
writer.  ...  It  is  a  great  book !" 

Thirteen  worlds  of  nature  are  treated 
in  all.  with  remarkable  photographs  by 
the  author  and  superlative  art  work  by 
Wayne  Trimm,  P.  Wright  and  Ned 
Smith.  Published  late  last  year  by  The 
American  Forestrv  Association,  1319 
18th  St..  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 
20036,  the  book  sells  for  $7.00. 

Death   Lock 


Herbert  F.  O'Berry  found  these  skulls  with 
locked  antlers  while  walking  with  his  son 
one  day  on  his  Isle  of  Wight  County  farm. 
He  says  several  friends  have  tried  to  sep- 
arate the  interlocked  tines  without  suc- 
cess. While  this  apparently  happens  only 
rarely  in  whitetail  territorial  disputes,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  documented  cases 
in  Virginia  over  the  years. 
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Edited  by  ANN  PILCHER 

"Feral  Animals  in  the  City" 

The  plight  of  wild  clogs,  cats,  and 
other  "Feral  Animals  in  the  City"  is 
reported  on  hy  naturalist  Roger  Caras 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Ranger  Rick's 
Nature  Mayacine,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  "Feral"  re- 
fers to  domestic  animals,  such  as  cats 
and  dogs,  that  have  reverted  to  the 
wild,  whether  a  rural  wilderness  or  an 
urban  jungle. 

As  with  exotic  pets  released  to  the 
wild,  domesticated  animals  have  diffi- 
culty in  caring  for  themselves,  engag- 
ing in  activities  which  are  not  only 
harmful  to  themselves,  but  to  man  as 
well,  liy  tipping  over  garbage  cans, 
they  make  dirty  cities  dirtier,  and  aid 
rats  in  their  quest  for  food.  They  can 
spread  diseases  to  other  animals,  often 
valuable  pets,  and  when  roaming  wild, 
will  bite  people,  including  children  who 
are  intrigued  by  the  familiar  ajjjiear- 
ance  of  the  dog  or  cat. 

Aside  from  staving  off  starvation, 
these  animals  must  also  beware  of  the 
death  traps  which  are  congested  city 
streets.  And,  unlike  a  pampered  pet, 
roaming  "wild"  dogs  and  cats  are  not 
treated  by  a  veterinarian  for  any  ill- 
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ness  they  contract.  Average  life  span 
of  the  domestic  i)et,  14  to  15  years,  is 
reduced  to  about  one  year  for  these 
animals  when  running  wild. 

Caras  offers  some  solutions  for  the 
l)roblems  he  recounts.  First,  "no  dog 
or  cat  should  be  allowed  freedom  to 
wander  in  or  near  a  city."  Secondly, 
"unwanted  pets  should  not  be  aban- 
doned, but  taken  to  an  animal  shelter 
like  the  SPCA."  And  lastly,  animals 
not  being  used  for  breeding  purposes 
should  be  "fixed"  to  prevent  them  from 
having  young  which  might  go  homeless. 


Four  hours  of  hunter  safety  classes  conducted  in  late  October 
by  Virginia  game  wardens  Gordon  Preston  and  Karl  Martin  con- 
cluded with  325  FFA  boys  receiving  certificates  of  completion 
and    shoulder   patches   at   Franklin    County   High    School. 


Franklin  County 
Course  Completed 


Ty's  "Cat" 

Ty  Walker's  catfish  weighed  10  lb.  4  oz. 
and  measured  31".  The  angler,  11  year  old 
son  of  County  Clerk  William  G.  Walker,  Jr., 
of  Rocky  Mount,  used  a  Johnson  reel  with 
six  lb.  test  line  to  land  the  citation  fish 
September  9th  from  a  Franklin  County 
farm  pond. 

Archer/ Hunter  Scored  Twice 

John  Randulj)h,  Jr.,  had  a  problem 
last  fall :  Although  an  enthusiastic  big 
game  hunter,  he  couldn't  shoot  deer 
during  the  gunning  season.  He  already 
Iiad  his  limit  before  November  20, 
when  gunners  took  to  the  field.  The  14- 
year-old  archer  used  a  46  lb.  bow  to 
bring  down  a  doe  on  the  third  day  of 
archery  season  and  a  4  pt.  buck  several 
days  later.  Each  animal  fell  very  close 
to  the  spot  where  the  arrow  entered  its 
body. 

John  wasn't  dressed  in  hunters'  cam- 
ouflage clothing.  Both  times  he  killed 
the  deer  after  school,  in  his  school 
clothes,  on  Willow  Hill  Plantation 
( Sjjring  Grove,  Virginia  ) ,  where  his 
family  resides.  These  were  the  fourth 
and  fifth  deer  downed  by  the  young 
nimrod  during  his  hunting  career. 

Then,  how  did  he  spend  the  gun- 
ning season .'  Tried  his  hand  at  duck 
hunting  on  the  James  River,  aided  by 
some  helpful  instruction  from  his  fa- 
ther, Game  Commissioner  John  P. 
Randolph. 


['liolos  courtesy  Fiunklin  News-Post,  Rockv  Mount 


Agriculture  teach- 
ers H.  E.  Foster, 
C.  C.  Anderson 
and  J.  E.  Watson 
are  pictured  with 
Game  Warden 
Preston  as  he  pre- 
sents certificate  to 
student  Ronnie 
Hodges. 
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Knowing  the  difference  between  port  and  starboard,  bow  and  stern,  and  forward 
aft  is  all  part  of  the  game  of  becoming  a  seasoned  boatman. 


Courtesy  Kickhacfcr  C;orp. 
from 


Learn  the   Lingo,   Landlubber 

You've  seen  your  friend  turn  into  a 
boating  nut  rigbt  before  your  eyes, 
causing  you  to  say  many  times,  "Boy, 
he's  in  a  world  of  his  own."  Well,  he's 
not  only  in  a  world  of  his  own,  but  he 
also  has  a  language  of  his  own. 

It's  a  language  only  boatmen  share. 
It's  not  foreign  or  as  hard  to  learn  as 
Spanish,  French  or  German  but  a 
tongue  which  provides  a  boatman  an 
intimacy  within  his  "other  world." 

If  you're  going  to  be  a  boater,  you'd 
better  learn  the  lingo.  Nautical  terms 
are  rather  humorous  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  figure  out.  Still  others  are 
as  simple  as  pie  when  thought  about. 

For  instance,  did  you  know  where 
the  word  starboard  was  first  used  ? 
Leif  Erickson  and  his  virile  Vikings 
discovered  it  on  their  way  to  tripi)ing 
over  America. 

Because  the  sailors  used  to  sit  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ships  to  row,  that 


side  came  to  be  called  steerboard.  It 
only  took  a  few  lazy  tongues  to  make 
the  conversion  to  starboard. 

Quite  brilliantly  and  with  a  little 
touch  of  poetry,  if  not  a  little  confus- 
ing, the  left  side  came  to  be  called  lar- 
board. 

That  must  have  proven  too  nuich 
for  Erickson  and  his  band.  Port,  de- 
riving from  the  word  "lo-board,"  had 
to  face  the  pier ;  so  port  became  the 
left. 

The  death  toll  has  never  been  cal- 
culated for  the  poor  passengers  on  a 
ship  who  kept  asking,  "Where's  the 
kitchen?"  There  are  no  kitchens  but 
galleys  on  a  boat. 

If  you  have  to  hang  your  clothes  in 
a  closet,  better  ask  where  the  lockers 
are  instead,  or  your  permanent  press 
may  get   permanently  wrinkled. 

Walls  were  left  onshore  and  bulk- 
heads have  taken  their  place. 

At  least,  on  a  boat  you  won't  have 
to  worry  about  mojjping  the  floors,  but 


if  Mom  orders,  "Swab  the  deck,  mate," 
better  start  reaching  for  the  mo])  and 
pail  faster  than  you  can  say.  Long  John 
Silver. 

Pack  away  all  those  road  maps  and 
pull  out  the  nautical  charts.  Don't 
worry ;  these  charts  aren't  those  be- 
fuddling graphs  you  used  to  receive 
"F's"  on  in  high  school. 

When  you  want  to  go  down  into  the 
cabin,  go  below.  When  you  want  to 
go  up,  that's  topside.  Going  to  the 
head  is  something  private. 

Now  catch  this  one.  Front  and  rear 
are  the  bow  and  stern  which  are  fore 
and  aft.  That's  ea.sy  to  remember.  If 
you're  front,  you  are  to  the  fore  and 
just  as  humble  to  bow,  but  when  to 
the  rear,  you  tend  to  be  "aft-er"  every- 
one else. 

Stern  ?  It's  the  last  one  left,  which 
imts  it  back  of  the  rest. 

If  you  have  a  little  difficulty  remem- 
bering that,  try  this :  check  it  from 
head  to  toe  but  substitute  stem  to 
stern.    That    should    clear    things    up. 

Oh  yes,  whenever  anybody  asks  you 
to  check  on  the  freeboard,  don't  worry. 
It  doesn't  mean  someone  is  mooching 
a  meal.  It's  the  distance  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  boat's  side  to  the 
water. 

And,  when  the  skipper  yells,  "Hey, 
cast  off,"  don't  get  insulted.  It's  noth- 
ing personal.  He's  only  letting  go  an- 
other line. 

Right   Approach    When    Docking 

Always  approach  a  pier  by  running 
your  boat  against  the  wind  or  current, 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  stronger. 
If  there  is  no  alternative  and  you  must 
dock  by  ruiuiing  with  the  wind  or  cur- 
rent, however,  make  your  ajJi^roach 
slowly,  then  cut  back  your  throttle  and 
drift  into  a  berthing  position.  Do  not 
cut  your  engine  until  you  are  securely 
against  the  pier.  I^'ollowing  these  direc- 
tions should  lead  to  a  simpler,  more  ef- 
fective docking. 
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By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 
Edgczvatcr,  Maryland 

THE  natural  world  is,  of  course,  neither  good  nor 
bad  in  the  moral  sense.  Wild  creatures  must  relent- 
lessly, without  choice,  follow  their  instincts ;  they  are 
primarily  activated  by  forces  below  the  level  of  con- 
scious intention.  Yet  man  has  determined  that  certain 
animals  are  "good"  ;  others,  "bad." 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  one  of  those  marked  as 
evil.  For  years  the  hand  of  every  farmer  and  sportsman 
has  been  set  against  the  little  raptor.  The  farmers  were 
protecting  their  chickens ;  the  hunter  resented  the  loss 
of  game  birds  to  natural  predation.  Yet  the  heaviest  toll 
was  taken  by  those  who  shot  them  by  the  hundreds, 
merely  for  sport,  as  they  migrated  along  their  flyways. 

Recent  pressure  from  an  enlightened,  conservation- 
minded  public  has  resulted  in  protective  legislation,  and 
it  is  now  a  federal  offense  to  destroy  any  bird  of  prey 
(except  with  special  permit).  Such  legislation  is,  how- 
ever, hard  to  enforce,  and  will  not  be  effective  unless 
the  hunter  in  the  field  refrains  from  shooting  at  hawks 
which  pass  his  way.  Today,  poultry  farmers  no  longer 
fear  losses  to  predation  because  of  the  modern,  all-en- 
closed hen  houses. 

Protective  measures  have  not  come  too  late,  for  there 
are,  remarkably,  still  some  sharp-shins  around.  More  of 
them  than  is  generally  thought,  for  they  are  furtive  and 
secretive,  keeping  to  the  deep  woods.  Only  during  the 
fall  migration  do  they  become  conspicuous,  when  they 
drift  south  on  the  thermals  (rising  currents  of  air) 
which  prevail  along  the  Appalachian  ridges. 

These  same  mountains  provide  the  sharp-shin  with 
the  undisturbed  country  it  needs  during  the  nesting 
period.  Away  from  the  hills,  there  is  little  extensive 
woodland  left  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
sharp-shins  still  breed  near  Richmond  and  Washington 
as  they  once  did.  Their  present  center  of  abundance  is 
in  the  forests  of  Canada. 

The  sharp-shin  is  (|uickly  recognized  as  an  accipiter, 
the  group  of  hawks  with  short,  rounded  wings  and  long 
tails.  It  is  not  so  easily  separated  from  its  close  relative, 
the  Cooper's  hawk,  which,  except  for  its  larger  size,  is 
almost  identical.  Even  this  size  difference  is  not  a  reli- 
able point,  since  the  larger  size  of  the  female  results  in 
an  overlap  between  female  sharp-shins  and  male 
Cooper's.  Most  field  guides  point  out  that  the  sharp-shin 
has  a  squared  tail,  while  that  of  the  Cooper's  is  rounded. 
This  is  the  best  identification  mark  when  the  bird  is 
flying  overhead,  but  seldom  can  be  seen  when  the  bird 
is  dashing  through  the  forest,  or  perched  at  a  distance. 

Often  one  must  be  content  merely  to  admire  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  the  bird,  as  it  dashes  through  the  woods 
with  vigor  and  assurance,  twisting  and  veering  with  un- 
canny skill.  Its  name  is  less  important  than  what  it 
means  to  us  :  the  beauty  of  a  wild  thing  in  its  element. 
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It's  Unlawfiil  to  keep 


Wildlife  in 


Wildlife  is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  may  be  kept 
in  personal  possession  only  during  established  seasons, 
and  then  only  when  taken  by  lawful  means.  This  applies 
o  capturing  and  keeping  alive  as  well  as  killing.  It  is 
llegal,  therefore,  to  possess  wild  birds  and  game 
jnimals,  dead  or  alive,  except  during  authorized  sea- 
sons, and  in  any  event  wildlife  protected  by  closed  sea- 
sons may  not  be  kept  in  captivity.  Species  protected 
ay  closed  seasons  include  bear,  deer,  fox,  rabbit, 
squirrel,  beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  otter,  rac- 
oon, and  all  native  wild  birds  except  crows,  buzzards 
and  jays. 


Bear  cubs  are 
frequently  involved 
in  illegal  possession 
cases. 


Fawns  should  be  left  in  the 
woods — they're  safer  there,  and 
it's  unlawful  to  capture 
or  confine  them. 


GRAY  SQUIRREL 


COTTONTAIL 


RACCOON 

Although  game  species,  none 
of  the  above  mammals  may 
be  legally  kept  in  captivity. 
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